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LIGHTS of LONDON 


1. The Machine Shop 


A night view of a machine shop in London. The room is 66 ft. 3 ins. long by 36 ft. 6ins. 


wide. Itisafairlylowone. For this reason the gas lighting pendants chosen were 
fitted with fairly deep shades of a design which serves a threefold purpose: 
(1) It effectively screens the naked gas mantles from the eyes of the operators, 
(2) it directs the bulk of the light on to the working areas, and (3) it allows a 
certain amount of light to pass upwards, thus assuring overhead brightness and 
adding an impression of loftiness to the room. The 2-light burners are fitted 
with super-heaters which result in a higher efficiency than that given by burners 


without super-heaters. 


cg ORS Re Oke + is at the service of 
all concerned with the planning of modern 
lighting schemes in shops, streets, houses, 
offices, factories and public buildings. 
A letter to the address below 
will receive prompt and 
careful attention 


THE GAS LIGHT & COKE COMPANY, HORSEFERRY ROAD, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 
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Twenty Years of Illuminating Engineering 


Dinner of the Illuminating Engineering 

Society, held on February 13th (see pp. 57-58), 
must be pronounced a success. Neither the in- 
clement weather nor the prevalent epidemic of 
influenza damped the enthusiasm of members and 
friends; and even the misfortune of a fire at the 
Trocadero Restaurant on the night preceding the 
dinner did not interfere materially with the smooth- 
ness of the arrangements. ‘The attendance on this 
occasion, approximately 180, was a record, being in 
fact twice as great as that attained previously on 
similar occasions in the past. There must have been 
present in the minds of many of us a wish that the 
late Mr. Gaster could have witnessed this illustra- 
tion of the prosperity of the Society and of the 
general feeling that it has a great future before it. 

It so happens that the twentieth anniversary of 
the Society follows almost exactly a year after that 
of The Illuminating Engineer. The journal was 
started in January, 1908. The decision to form the 
Society was taken at an informal dinner given by 
Mr. Gaster on February 9th, 1909, and the inaugural 
meeting was held on May 25th in the same year. 
Thus in the present year the journal has completed 
21 years of existence, and the Society will do so in 
1930. In the’ special ‘Twentieth Anniversary 
number of this journal, published in January, 1928, 
readers will find a comprehensive survey of progress 
in illuminating engineering during the previous 20 
years. It is unnecessary to repeat this survey now. 
sut it may be of interest to single out a few illustra- 
tions of the continual extension of the illuminating 
engineering movement, both at home and abroad. 

One of the most significant events in this country 
Was doubtless the appointment of the Home Office 
Departmental Committee on Lighting in Factories 
and Workshops in 1912. During subsequent years 
this Committee, on which Mr. D. R. Wilson was one 
ot the most active members, did excellent work and 
paved the way for the great advances in industrial 
lighting which have taken place since. The forma- 
tion of the Joint Illuminating Engineering Com- 
mittee under the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Lighting in 1917 was another important 
Step. Its activities terminated with the cessation 
Ot hostilities, but in 1923 it was revived in its present 
lormi as the Illumination Research Committee, 
which is still in existence, with a programme of 
Work that is continually extending. Two years 
lati r an Illumination Section was formed by the 
British Engineering Standards Association. The 


B' general consent, the Twentieth Anniversary 


work of these two bodies is supplementary. Both 
have active sub-committees, by which much valuable 
and purely honorary work is being done. 

In other countries illuminating engineering has 
likewise developed. — Illuminating engineering 
societies have been formed in the United States 
(1906), Great Britain (1909), Germany (1913), Japan 
(1917), Austria (1924) and Holland (1926). Even 
in those countries where there are at present no 
illuminating engineering societies there is evidence 
of a continually growing interest in the subject and 
machinery for its study is being rapidly.developed. 

The International Hlumination Commission was 
created in 1913. Almost immediately after its 
formation it suffered a check owing to the outbreak 
of hostilities in 1914, but it has since shown that its 
vitality is completely restored. The gathering at 
Bellagio in 1927 was a notably successful one, and 
the International Hlumination Congress held in the 
United States last year was, by general consent, the 
most important thing of the kind that has ever been 
attempted. The Commission has now national 
committees established in all the chief countries, 
and these, too, have formed numerous — sub- 
committees, which are doing useful work. 

We recall these facts as leading up to the next 
great international event—the holding of an Inter- 
national Illumination Congress in Great Britain in 
1931. We feel sure that every member of the 
Illuminating Engineering Society will endorse the 
wish expressed in the address of the President at 
the Twentieth Anniversary Dinner that the Society 
should take an active part in this important Con- 


gress. This country now possesses machinery 
second to none for the study of illuminating 
engineering. The various organizations concerned 


are closely interlinked, so that a concerted effort to 
make the Congress a success presents no difficulties. 

We feel sure that Mr. Gaster, had he lived, would 
have taken a keen interest in the project, for he 
had a unique gift for international affairs. In a 
large measure his work has paved the way for the 
coming Congress. We therefore observe with 
pleasure the announcement by the President that 
the Council of the Hluminating Engineering Society 
proposes to establish a Gaster Memorial Fund, for 
the purpose of awarding an annual premium for the 
best contribution on illuminating engineering sub- 
mitted to the Society. This, we think, is a method 
of keeping alive his memory such as Mr. Gaster 
himself would have desired. 
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Popular Interest in Lighting 


O anyone who, like the writer, has been 
"Tengazed in preparing articles on illumination 

for a long period, it becomes an instinct to take 
note of anything on this subject appearing in the 
daily press. Twenty years ago notes of this kind 
were few and far between. ‘They were rarely 
critical, and usually merely recorded the bare facts 
and mentioned the cost. To-day one notices that 
references tolighting in thepress have become much 
more frequent, and that they are now much more 
concerned with the conditions of lighting involved 
and the objects which the illumination is intended to 
serve. Naturally the view expressed is not quite 
that of the expert; but it does tend, more and more, 
to reflect the views of the intelligent man in the 
street, who to-day has much more curiosity about 
lighting than in the past. 

Many things have contributed to this change in 
outlook The work of the Illuminating Engineer- 
ing Society, extending over 20 years, has had an 
influence, and the propaganda of makers of lamps 
and lighting appliances, and of such bodies as the 
E.D.A. and the E.L.M.A., continually increasing 
in volume, now reaches quite a considerable propor- 
tion of the community. Naturally, too, manifesta- 
tions of artificial light, both in new buildings and in 
the streets, are more interesting than in the past. 
On the whole, it is demonstrations, appeals to the 
eye, which educate the public more than anything 
else. 

Such applications of light as those on the Under- 
ground Railways, constantly changing and always 
interesting, catch the public eye. The lighting of 
the new Piccadilly Underground Station has been 
the subject of comment. The illuminated diagram 
of the tube system outside Charing Cross Station 

-an excellent instance of the use of light in afford- 
ing information—has been noted, and the ingenious 
expedient now being introduced of adopting 
sequences of coloured lamps to guide the public 
at junction stations has made an impression. In 
descriptions of exhibitions one now finds almost 
invariably some reference to lighting. The light- 
ing of the home interests everyone, and the use of 
ultra-artificial sunlight as a tonic has captured the 
public imagination. 

A sign of the times has been the widespread 
comment in the press on the proposed new Embank- 
ment lighting. Naturally, the writers do not always 
appreciate how considerations of economy influence 
decisions in such cases as these. But the points of 
view reflected—the desire to retain the picturesque 
features of the present Embankment lighting, 
coupled with a recognition of the higher illumina- 
tions needed by modern traffic—have been quite 
intelligently expressed. 

All this serves to show what a potent influence is 
wielded by experiment and demonstration. The 
* Festival of Light ’’ campaigns pursued in many 
German cities, apparently with considerable success, 
embody a lesson for us in this country. In 
countries abroad ther: is evidence of exceptional 
activity in this direction. We need only mention the 
recent exhibition of ‘* Light in the Service of Man- 
kind”? in Stockholm, and the elaborate plans for 
spectacular lighting at the coming Fair in Barcelona, 
mentioned elsewhere in this number. 

The lighting industry in this country might well 
consider plans for joint efforts to impress the pubile 
mind. We realize that conditions in Great Britain 
are less favourable to such demonstrations than in 
some others, and that the planning of such demon- 
strations takes time. But one would like, if 
possible, to see some special effort made during the 
International Congress of 1931. 
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Light and Safety 


FFORTS are constantly being made to bring 
E home to the public the advantages of better 

lighting. In the case of a shop or a factory 
these advantages are usually quickly realized, for 
the owner appreciates the direct commercial return 
from better lighting, from which he derives personal 
benefit. It is not difficult to show that improved 
illumination has a favourable influence on produc- 
tion, or that it helps to increase sales. 

Sut there is another function of better lighting 
which has not yet been sufficiently emphasized and 
illustrated, but which to our mind is perhaps the 
most important consideration of all—its importance 
in relation to safety. In 1927 the number of reported 
accidents in factories in Great Britain reached the 
considerable total of 156,974. The amount paid out 
annually in compensation for accidents and loss of 
employment through sickness must amount to 
millions. It must also be remembered that these 
data relate to factories only, and take no account 
of accidents in mines and on railways and mishaps 
in office buildings. 

Factory managers realize that accidents involve 
economic loss. They are usually prepared to 
recognize the part played by better lighting in 
diminishing accidents and in reducing incidental 
uninsurable losses arising therefrom, such as those 
strikingly illustrated in a recent paper by Mr. R. E. 
Simpson.* But the data available to illustrate the 
close relation between illumination and safety in 
factories, mines, etc., are still meagre, and appeals 
on this basis would be more impressive if fuller 
information were available. 

In the case of streets the position is still less satis- 
factory. The number of reported accidents in the 
streets of Great Britain attained 139,831 in 1927, 
and unfortunately the total tends to increase year 
by year. From time to time efforts have been made 
in this journal to analyse returns, and to illustrate 
the part played by public lighting in relation to 
safety of traffic. Illuminating engineers feel no 
doubt on this point. But, owing to the form in 
which returns of accidents are at present made, it 
is very difficult to separate night accidents from 
those occurring in the daytime, and to trace cases of 
accidents directly caused by inadequate lighting. 

The benefits of good public lighting, however, are 
not confined to the improvement of safety in rela- 
tion to accidents caused by vehicles. An equally 
important point is the value of better lighting in 
aiding the preservation of order and diminishing 
crime. On this aspect practically no data appear to 
exist in this country. Yet such information is of 
extraordinary importance to those concerned with 
better public lighting. Here the cost of improve- 
ments falls on the public, and authorities hesitate 
to incur such expenditure. Evidence of the value of 
better lighting in improving safety would furnish 
the strongest inducement for action that one can 
offer—for in this case the man in the street, who 
pays the bill, is not so conscious of direct benefit 
as are the owners of shops and factories. 

We notice that a representative committee has 
recently been formed by the American Illuminating 
Engineering Society to collect data on the subject 
of light and safety. We would very much like to 
see a similar committee established in this country— 
either by the Illuminating Engineering Society, the 
National Illumination Committee, or the Ilumina- 
tion Research Committee. A searching investiga- 
tion of this problem might have results of great 

value both to the lighting industry and to the nation. 


* The Illuminating Engineer, December, 1928, p. 332. 
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- : Architectural Lighting 

We understand that, owing to unforeseen circum- 
stances, it has been found necessary to defer the pro- 
posed discussion on studio lighting at the next meeting 
of the Illuminating Engineering Society. Fortunately 
it has been found possible to substitute, at somewhat 
short notice, another item which should prove equally 
interesting—a paper by Mr. Waldo Maitland on ‘‘Archi- 
tectural Lighting.”’ ‘The meeting will take place at the 
E.L.M.A. Lighting Service Bureau (15, Savoy Street, 
Strand, W.C.), at 6-30 p.m., on March 19th. The new 
methods described as ‘* architectural lighting ’’ are now 
attracting much attention, and a discussion on the 
subject would certainly be opportune. We have several 
times mentioned examples of such methods. Already in 
some of the leading stores there are excellent examples 
of architectural lighting, in which cove lighting and the 
use of luminous friezes, etc., are skilfully combined. 


Public Lighting in the City of Glasgow 


In our last issue we summarized the report of the City 
Lighting Engineer for Liverpool (Mr. P. J. Robinson) 
for the past vear, and remarked upon the great increase 
in the mileage of roads lighted. A report by Mr. S. B. 
Langlands shows that similar progress has been made in 
Glasgow. The mileage of streets lighted, which on 
May 31st, 1927, had already reached the substantial 
total of 549, had risen to 572 by May 3Ist, 1928. A 
feature has been the continual laying-out of new streets 
in accordance with the schemes of the Corporation 
Housing Department. Over goo such streets have been 
lit. Further progress is being made in the erection of 
traffic signs and lamps for special purposes. The ten- 
dency towards the replacement of flame arc lamps by 
300 or 500 watt gasfilled incandescent lamps continues. 
Of the new streets formed independently of house- 
building activities special interest attaches to the 
George V Bridge, which, besides the general lighting 
with 300 and 500 watt gasfilled lamps, 1s equipped with 
eight electric navigation lights with green glasses. The 
total candle-power of lamps in streets, which now 
exceeds 5,000,000, has again increased. A peculiarity 
in Glasgow is the large number of ‘‘ stairs,’? on which 
an additional 1} million candle-power is expended. The 
rate for lighting, for which there is a limit of gd. per 4, 
was 8.97d. per & for the past year. The programme of 
the Corporation Housing Department alone suggests 
that a still larger amount will be needed for the lighting 
of new roads during the present year—indeed a sum 
larger than has ever before been spent in one year for 
this purpose. 


The British Industries Fair, Birmingham 
Lighting, both gas and electric, seems to have played 


an important part in the exhibits at the British 
Industries Fair, Birmingham. There were also 
numerous papers and conferences, right up to the official 
luncheon on March 1st, which, as usual, was attended 


by representatives of most of the leading scientific and 
techical societies. An important joint Gas Conference 
took place during February 19th to 21st. The Associa- 
tion of Public Lighting Engineers met in Birmingham 
on february 21st, when the President (Mr. J. F. 
Colquhoun) gave an address dealing with his recent 


visit to the International Illumination Congress. This 
meeting also furnished an opportunity of considering 
the irrangements for the forthcoming conference and 
exhibition in Bournemouth. 


JOURNAL OF GOOD LIGHTING 








The Exterior Lighting of Public Buildings 


It has often been remarked that the lighting of public 
buildings has lagged behind commercial lighting. In 
many cases this is regrettable, but it is not unnatural. 
The owner of a shop, an office, or a factory has 
a direct pecuniary inducement to improve his lighting. 
The merchant quickly grasps the better window 
lighting attracts more custom and ultimately means 
increased sales. The factory manager, once he learns 
the fundamental distinctions between good and bad 
lighting, 1s usually quick to appreciate the commercial 
drawbacks of poor lighting conditions. It may be said, 
truly enough, that a public office needs good lighting 
quite as much as any other. But the user of the office 
has rarely full power to demand the lighting he desires. 
Recommendations are referred back to superiors, and 
need to be urgent and convincing before they are acted 
upon. Moreover, in the case of offices engaged in the 
public service the cost of lighting becomes a national 
charge, which is scrutinized with the somewhat hostile 
eye that is always turned on national expenditure. 
Hence it may often happen that engineers in the public 
services who themselves know full well the advantages 
of better lighting have to exercise much patience in order 
to get these improvements carried out. On the other 
hand, once a change is agreed upon, it is general 
in operation, so that steps in progress though sometimes 
overdue may occur on a wide front. We observe 
some comments of The Electrical Review, which 
enquires ‘‘ why the exterior of the chief post office of 
the metropolis of the world should be so_ badly 
lighted ?’’ The illumination is considered far from 
adequate, for the demands at rush hours for making 
counterpurchases and posting in the outside boxes in 
King Edward Street. In the circumstances the 
authorities might well imitate the example of the Port 
of London Building, and install special private exterior 
lighting. We should also like to see the exteriors of all 
post offices, telephone boxes, fire and police stations, 
etc., illuminated in a distinctive manner. The need for 
similar exterior illumination of railway stations has often 
been urged. In such cases ‘“‘ lighting to attract atten- 
tion ‘‘ is just as desirable as in places of entertainment. 


Physics in Industry 


We have received from the Institute of Physics 
reprints of several of the excellent discourses which have 
been given before the Institute from time to time. Sir 
Frank Dyson deals with ‘‘ Physics in Astronomy,”’ 
Dr. C. E. Kenneth Mees with ‘‘ The Physics of Photo- 
graphy,”’ and Sir William Hardy with ‘‘ Physics in the 
Food Industry.’’ All these contain interesting reading 
matter. To our readers, however, the contribution by 
Professor W. E. S. Turner on ‘‘ The Physicist in the 
Glass Industry,’’ should make a special appeal. 
Professor Turner deals with. the complex problems of 
glass manufacture and the control of glass composition 
by physical means, with the study of thermal expansion 
and the optical properties of glass. In conclusion he 
makes a brief reference to some of the most famous and 
scientifically equipped glass works in Europe and the 
United States. Many of his illustrations are taken 
from the electric-lamp industry—perhaps one of the 
finest examples of the application of science to the 
manipulation of glass. In passing it is of interest to 
note that all this fine work is effected by the aid of a 
gas flame. The production of that indispensable 
element in electric lighting, the incandescent lamp, 
depends on the continuous and systematic use of gas. 
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Lighting Celebrations in Brazil 

A few months ago we referred to a significant event, 
the first lighting course ever held in Biazil, which took 
place in Sao Paulo last year.* We have since received 
some notes on the ‘* festival of light ’’ in celebration of 
President Hoover’s recent visit to Rio de Janeiro. The 
accompanying illustration shows the lighting of the 
Theatro Municipal on this occasion. Amongst those 
who took a leading part in organizing this display were 
Dr. Dulcidio Pereira (Department of Public Illumina- 





tion), Dr. Sa Lessa, Dr. Britto and Dr. Gracia, all of 
whom are members of the American Illuminating Engi- 
neering Society. The local Lighting Service Bureau 
also shared in the work of designing the special lighting 
arrangements, in which coloured floodlighting played 
an important rdle. The public showed enthusiastic 
appreciation of this festival of light, which it is hoped 
to repeat on a more ambitious scale in 1929. 


. . ° ss 
‘Le Floodlighting 

Under this title the Bz.P. (the organ of the Socé/é 
pour le Développement des Applications del Electricité 
in France) discusses the application of floodlight- 
ing, with the aid of numerous effective views of 
installations in Paris. The adoption of the English 
word ‘‘ floodlighting ’’ by our friends in France is 
interesting as an indication of the origin of this mode of 
lighting. Admittedly floodlighting has been most 
energetically developed in the United States. But 
Parisians recently had their attention directed to its 
possibilities by the illumination of the Arc de Triomphe 
and the monuments of the Place de la Concorde on 
November 11th—a display which was due to the public- 
spirited generosity of M. Citroen. According to B.i.P., 
the very first display of floodlighting in France was 
in 1848, when the colonnade of the Louvre was illumi- 
nated, whilst as far back as 1880 the frontage of the Gare 
du Nord was illuminated by marine searchlights. The 
same issue of the journal contains a de scription of an 
interesting installation of indirect lighting in the Council 
Room of the Sociééé “ Force et Lumivre Electriques.’ 
The hghting is effected from the cornice which encircles 
the ceiling, but the novel feature is the use at intervals of 
projecting echelon lens surfaces designed to distribute 
ue light uniformly over the ceiling. 


” 


* The ‘luminating Engineer, Dec., 1928, p. 334. 





Spectacular Lighting in Barcelona 

Through the courtesy ot Dr. N. A. Halbertsma we 
have received some advance information (see p. 70) 
regarding the spectacular lighting which is being pre- 
pared for the World Exhibition in Barcelona this year. 
According to our correspondent, this exhibition, for 
which preparations have been going on for some years, 
will be the biggest thing of its kind ever staged in 
Europe. An entire quarter of the city has been cleared 
up and a new park created on the hill of Montjuich, over- 
looking Barcelona. After sunset this park and its build- 
ings (many of which will be of a permanent character) 
will be illuminated by novel methods. But visitors will 
also be treated to a special ‘‘ Exposicion de la Luz—an 
exhibit designed to illustrate all the practical applica- 
tions of artificial light. The forecast of this exhibition, 
like the display ‘‘ Light in the Service of Mankind,”’ 
recently organized in Stockholm,* should give lighting 
engineers in this country ‘‘ furiously to think.’? Evi- 
dently interest in illuminating engineering is developing 
rapidly in all the chief countries of the world, and the 
time is past when any nation could claim a monopoly. 


. . * | . . e 
Illuminating Engineering in Germany 
Recent issues of Licht und Lampe bear witness to the 

activity of Germany in matters of illumination. We 
notice that the meeting of the German Illuminating 
Engineering Society, on January 1oth, was devoted to a 
series of papers reviewing various aspects of the ‘‘ Licht- 
fest ’’ idea, which has proved so popular in German 
cities. Dr. A. R. Mever has presented an excellent 
survey of the International Illumination Commission. 
Dr. Gerhard Smith describes a highly novel example of 
** architectural lighting ’’ in which the use of luminous 
ceiling and panels play a conspicuous part. Specially 
marked is the interest shown in illuminated signs of 
various kinds. The use of glowlamps and luminous 
tubes is illustrated by Dr. Kurt Wiegand. Of special 
interest is Dr. Bertelsmann’s illustrated account of the 
use of gas for illuminated signs and spectacular lighting. 
Numerous gas-lighted traffic signs are shown, and there 
are views of shop-window lighting which resemble 
closely the best obtained with concealed electric lighting. 


Obituary 


| ARTHUR HINTON ALLEN. | 








[t is with deep regret that we record the passing away 
of Mr. A. H. Allen, Technical Editor of Te Electrical 
Review, on February 13th. Mr. Allen, who was in his 
fifty-seventh year, fell a victim to the prevalent epidemic 
of influenza, which dev eloped later into pneumonia. He 
had served on The Electrical Review, first as technical 
sub-editor, later as technical editor and director, since 

1899. It is no exaggeration to say that he was one of 
the ablest technical journalists of his time. He took a 
keen interest in the work of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers, and was for some years a member of the 
Committee of the Electrical Trades Benevolent Associa- 
tion. The writer first came in contact with Mr. Allen 
nearly thirty years ago, when he was on the staff of 
the City and Guilds Engineering College under Pro- 
fessor Ayrton. Mr. Allen showed to his students the 
same conscientious patience and courtesy which have 
since endeared him to so many in the electrical industry, 
amongst whom his loss will be widely felt. 


* The Illuminating Engineer, January, 1920, Pp. ? 
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TECHNICAL SECTION — 


Society and Special Articles 


The Illuminating Engineering Society is not, as a body, responsible for the opinions expressed 
by individual authors or speakers. 
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The Twentieth Anniversary Dinner of the Illuminating 
Engineering Society 


HE twentieth Anniversary Dinner of the Illumi- 

nating Engineering Society took place at the 

Trocadero Restaurant (Piccadilly, London, W.C.), 
on February 13th. Approximately 180 persons were 
present, and considering the inclement weather and the 
prevalent epidemic of influenza this n.ust be considered 
an excellent attendance. Some concern was caused by 
the announcement in the morning papers that a some- 
what severe fire had occurred in the Trocadero 
Restaurant on the previous evening. Very fortunately, 
however, the Empire Room, which had been engaged 
by the Society, was practically untouched ; the arrange- 
ments for the dinner were only slightly affected by the 
disturbance arising from the fire, and everything passed 
off with commendable smoothness. 


Mr. C. C. Paterson, O.B.E., the President of the 
Society, and Mrs. Paterson welcomed the guests on 
arrival, and the former presided during the dinner. 


The representative assembly of members and guests 
included Mr. L. C. Bromley (Secretary of the I]lumina- 
tion Research Committee), Mr. J. F. Colquhoun (Presi- 
dent of the Association of Public Lighting Engineers), 
Sir Walter Fletcher, K.B.E., F.R.S. (Secretary of the 
Medical Research Council) and Lady Fletcher, Mr. 
]. B. Lawford (Past President of the Ophthalmological 
Society), Mr. C. Le Maistre, C.B.E. (Secretary of the 
British Engineering Standards Association), Sir Joseph 
Petavel, K.B.E., F.R.S. (Director of the National 
Physical Laboratory), Miss R. E. Squire, O.B.E. (who 
was closely identified with the work of the Home Office 
Departmental Committee on Lighting in Factories and 
Workshops), Mr. John Terrace (President of the 
Institution of Gas Engineers), Mr. H. T. Tizzard, 
C.B., F.R.S. (Secretary of the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research), Professor Dr. J. Teichmiiller 
(Director of the Lichttechnische Institut, Karlsruhe) and 
Fraulein Teichmiiller, Lt.-Col. W. A. Vignoles, D.S.O. 
(Director of the British Electrical Development Associa- 
tion) and Mrs. Vignoles, Mr. J. C. Walker (British 
Commercial Gas Association) and Mrs. Walker. A 
pleasant feature was the presence of three Past Presidents 
of the Society: Sir John Herbert Parsons, C.B.E., 
F.R.S., Mr. A. P. Trotter and Mr. D. R. Wilson, C.B.E. 


_ Amongst those who wrote expressing regret at 
inability to attend were Brigadier-General Sir Henry 
Maybury, G.B.E., K.C.M.G., C.B. (late Director-General 
of Roads, Ministry of Transport), Sir Gerald Bellhouse, 
C.B.E. (H.M. Chief Inspector of Factories) and Lady 
Belihouse, and Lt.-Col. K. Edgcumbe (President of the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers). 

After the usual loyal toast had been honoured, Mr. 
H. T. Tizzarp, C.B:, F.R.S. (Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research) proposed the 
toast of ‘‘ The Illuminating Engineering Society.”’ 


‘“ THE ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING SOCIETY.’’ 


Mr. H. T. TIZZARD, in proposing this toast, said that 
he was very glad, for several reasons, that this pleasant 
task had devolved upon him. Firstly, because he 
believed strongly in the Society and its work; secondly, 
because the Society encouraged the kind of work in 
which his own department was engaged; and, thirdly, 
because he had many personal friends amongst the 
members of the Society. Amongst the latter he would 
like to mention especially Mr. Paterson, the President 
of the Society, and Mr. D. R. Wilson, one of its Past 
Presidents. 

Although be believed the Society was now 20 years 
old, it was apparently not mentioned in the 26 pages 
devoted in ‘‘ Whittaker’’ to scientific and technical 
societies. This seemed to be an oversight, and he sug- 
gested that the Hon. Secretary should take the matter 
up.* Twenty years, however, was but a short span in 
the history of artificial lighting. The invention of 
artificial lighting was a very ancient one. The past 
century had witnessed marvellous progress. Yet he 
understood that many of the illuminants of to-day had 
an efficiency of 3 per cent. or less, i.e., only 3 per cent. 
of the energy given to the source appeared in a luminous 
form. In other fields of engineering it was possible to 
devise apparatus which converted perhaps 25 per cent. 
of the heat energy into mechanical energy. Much there- 
fore remained to be done before even this efficiency 
could be attained in illuminants, and much might still 
be learned from the firefly, with its remarkable natural 
efficiency as an illuminant. 


The duty of the illuminating engineer, however, was 
not only to seek for possible improvements in_ this 
respect but to devise means of making the best use of 
the light at present available. Here again there were 
manifest opportunities for improvement. Our streets 
are now very much better lighted than in the past. Yet 
considering the demands now made upon them, and 
particularly the vast growth in the volume and speed of 
traffic, the present lighting was relatively unsatisfactory. 
His attention had recently been directed to the problem 
of school lighting. From a recent conversation with an 
ophthalmologist he gathered that inadequate lighting 
was one reason for the tendency towards deterioration 
in vision during school life. He had interested himself 
in the lighting of one school where special efforts had 
been made to ensure the correct placing of sources with 
regard to desks and blackboard and the elimination of 
any conditions diable to cause eyestrain. So far the 
results had been encouraging, for there had been no 





* We are assured by the Hon. Secretary that he will do his 
best to rectify this omission. We may mention, however, that 
the existence of the Society is duly recorded in the “‘ Official 
Year Book of the Scientific and Learned Societies of Great 
= Ireland,’’ published by Messrs. Charles Griffin 

o. Ltd. 
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subsequent evidence of deterioration in eyesight. He 
was aware that this question of school lighting had been 
actively studied by the Society in the past, and he men- 
tioned this as one instance of a research of great benefit 
to the nation. 

In conclusion, Mr. Tizzard remarked that few people 
were aware of the great influence which scientific and 
technical societies could exert. There was undoubtedly 
a great field for the exercise of the Society’s efforts, and 
he wished the Illuminating Engineering Society even 
greater success in the future than it had had in the past. 

The PRESIDENT (Mr. C. Paterson), in responding to 
the toast, thanked Mr. Tizzard for his kind reference to 
the work of the Society and his encouragement of 
further effort. This dinner was intended to celebrate 
the twentieth anniversary of the Society. It was 
gratifying to feel that the Society was now more firmly 
established than it had ever been. Its objects were, he 
thought, now widely known. Its main aim was to 
bring about better lighting, and it served as a plat- 
form where all manner of lighting problems could be 
discussed. Its functions were to record progress and 
encourage the study of illumination, and to make 
widely known the principles of good lighting established 
by its discussions. 

From the outset the Society had aimed at keeping in 
touch with the development of illuminating engineering 
in other countries. This led him to refer to an important 
event in the near future—the holding of the next Inter- 
national Congress in this country in 1931. It might be 
many years before a similar congress was again held in 
this country, and it was the duty of the Society to do all 
in its power to live up to its traditions and to make this 
congress in 1931 a memorable one. 

In conclusion, the President referred to the great 
loss which the Society had sustained in the death of its 
founder, Mr. Leon Gaster, little more than a year ago. 
Societies of this kind did not grow and flourish without 
great expenditure of effort and sacrifice on the part of 
those responsible for their inception. There was a 
general feeling that the memory of the founder of the 
Illuminating Engineering Society must be perpetuated, 
and the form which this memorial should assume had 
already been considered by the Council. The intention 
was to establish a Gaster Memorial Fund, the interest 
on which could be applied as an award for the best 
contribution submitted each year to the Society, the 
author of which would receive a Gaster premium. Fuller 
details of this scheme would be submitted to members 
in due course, and he was sure that the idea would meet 
with their sympathetic encouragement and support. 

In conclusion, the President again expressed his 
appreciation of Mr. Tizzard’s sympathetic remarks and 
the general pleasure that he had been able to be present 
on this historic occasion. 


‘Our GUESTS.”’ 


Mr. D. R. WILSON (Past President) said it was his 
pleasant duty to welcome the guests of the Society. The 
Illuminating Engineering Society was a body with wide 
interests, and those interests were aptly illustrated by 
the representatives of numerous kindred bodies who had 
been able to attend. The Institution of Gas Engineers 
was represented in the person of its President, Mr. John 
Terrace, whose name he desired to couple specially with 
the toast. They were a.l sorry to Lear that_Lt-Col. 
Edgcumbe, the President of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers, had been unable to attend. Lt.-Col. 
Edgcumbe was also a Vice-President of the Illuminating 
Engineering Society, and he was one of its earliest 
members, who had helped the Society in many ways in 
the past. Mr. J. C. Walker and Lt.-Col. W. A. Vignoles 
were similarly concerned respectively with propaganda 
in the interests of better lighting by gas and electricity. 

They were particularly pleased to welcome Professor 
Teichmiiller, who had been long associated with the 
development of the illuminating engineering movement 
in Germany, and who had lately been responsible for 
much original work in connection with the architectural 


aspects of lighting. 
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Amongst those associated with research who had 
helped very greatly in the solution of problems in which 
the Society was interested Mr. Wilson mentioned Mr. 
Tizzard (Secretary of the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research), Mr. L. C. Bromley (Secretary of 
the Illumination Research Committee), Sir Walter 
Fletcher (Secretary of the Medical Research Council), 
Sir Joseph Petavel (Director of the National Physical 
Laboratory), and Mr. C. Le Maistre (Secretary of the 
British Engineering Standards Association). The 
interlinking of these bodies and their mutual co-opera- 
tion had been a very fortunate arrangement. 

In conclusion, Mr. Wilson referred to some of those 
who had been associated with the study of industrial 
lighting, and with the early work of the Home Office 
Departmental Committee on Lighting in Factories and 
Workshops. Sir Gerald Bellhouse (H.M. Inspector of 
Factories) had been unable to attend, but he was glad 
to see present Sir John Parsons, who served on this Com- 
mittee), and Miss Squire, who had aided the Committee 
so greatly in many of its early investigations. 

He wished also to welcome the guests brought by 
individual members of the Society, and especially the 
ladies, whose presence added so much to the pleasure of 
the evening. It might be that some of them would 
become members of the Society. Any ladies who desired 
to do so would be welcome, for they exercised a most 
important influence on the lighting of the home. 

Mr. JOHN TERRACE (President of the Institution of 
Gas Engineers), in responding to the toast, said that the 
gas industry had in the past, and still had to-day, a 
most intimate interest in illumination. This interest 
dated from the days of the flat-flame gas burner. They 
had travelled far since then, but the gas industry was, 
if anything, more keenly interested in illuminating 
engineering than ever before. He gladly took this 
opportunity of expressing his appreciation of the. excel- 
lent work which the Illuminating Engineering Society 
was doing, and especially of the impartial platform 
which it provided, where all had a chance of showing 
what they could do. He had a great admiration for the 
work done by the late Mr. Leon Gaster, and he hoped 
that the next decade would prove an even more 
prosperous one for the Society than that which had 
passed. 

Professor Dr. J. TEICHMULLER briefly expressed his 
pleasure at being present, and recalled his meeting with 
the President (Mr. Paterson) at the International 
Congress which had recently taken place in the United 
States. His feelings, on arriving in America, closely 
resembled those of Christopher Columbus, as recorded 
in his diary. Now he had crossed the Channel, in most 
deplorable weather, to discover England. He looked 
forward to many great developments in the future which 
would be brought about by the co-operation of scientific 
workers in all the chief countries of the world working 
for the general benefit of mankind. He believed that 
the co-operation of such bodies as the Illuminating Engi- 
neering Societies in England and Germany would do 
much to bring about a better understanding of lighting 
and of its possibilities in the service of humanity. 

At the conclusion of the dinner guests returned to the 
assembly room for a short interval during which the 
Empire Room was cleared for dancing. The remainder 
of the evening proved to be most enjoyable, and the new 
departure of arranging for dancing to follow the dinner 
was generally considered a distinct success. 


International [llumination Congress 
RECORD OF PROCEEDINGS. 

The publication of the proceedings at the above 
congress are being awaited with much interest. We 
understand that all papers, reports and discussions 
presented at the Saranac meeting, as well as several 
addresses of importance delivered during the Toronto 
Convention, will be included in one volume of approxi- 
mately 1,500 pages. Distribution is being handled by 
the American Illuminating Engineering Society (20, 
West 39th Street, New York City, U.S.A.), to whoi 
applications for volumes should be addressed. 
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Problems in Illuminating Engineering 


(Proceedings at the Meeting of the Illuminating Engineering Society held in the Lecture Theatre of the Home Office 
Industrial Museum, Horseferry Road, Westminster, on Tuesday, February 19th, 1929.) 


MEETING of the Illuminating Engineering 

Society was held in the Lecture Theatre of the 

Home Office Industrial Museum, following the 
Special General Meeting (see p. 60), on Tuesday, 
February Ioth. 

The chair was taken by the PRESIDENT (Mr. C. C. 
Paterson) at 7-15 p.m. After the minutes of the last 
meeting had been taken as read the HON. SECRETARY 
read out the names of applicants for membership, which 
were as follows :— ° 
Ordinary Members— 


Agar, 9. Www.c..2 Assistant in Technical Laboratory, 
Benjamin Electric Ltd., Brantwood 
Works, Tariff Road, Northumberland 
Park, Tottenham, N.17. 


Bagnall, #5. T..4..5.5<00 Electrical Engineer, Hewettic Electric 
Ltd., Walton-on-Thames. 
Crawitord, 'G.; D.....5% Elec. Representative, Messrs. Falk, 


Stadelmann & Co. Ltd., 6, Doughty 
Street, London, W.C.1. 


Crisp, AEs Viccsewsscccsseee Manager, Fittings Department, Philips 
Lamps Ltd., Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C. 

Pioman;, 9. 0.65525 .scc0sn0 Commercial Assistant, Benjamin Elec- 


tric Ltd., Brantwood Works, Tariff 
Road, Northumberland Park, Totten- 


ham, N.17. 

Hagborgs f 5 Gee... .ss2 Lyfa_ Ltd., 39, Lombard Street, 
London, E.C. 

Hammond, R. ‘C.:.;...-. Manager, Galliers (Wholesale) Ltd., 28, 
Newman Street, London, W.1. 

OSWit. Bsc. cs 6cevcceaeaee Engineer, Lighting Service Department, 


Benjamin Electric Ltd., Brantwood 
Works, Tariff Road, Northumberland 
Park, Tottenham, N.17. 

WAlMANS TD es postenseesees Assistant Engineer, Lighting Service 
Department, Benjamin Electric Ltd., 
Brantwood Works, Tariff Road, 
oe Park, Tottenham, 

Ags 


| she) (12 Tei (508: [eM em mere Assistant Designer, Benjamin Electric 
Ltd., Brantwood Works, Tariff Road, 
Northumberland Park, Tottenham, 


: N..i7. 

Country Members— 

Anderson, W. Y......... Engineer, City of Birmingham Electric 
Supply Department, 14, Dale End, 
Birmingham. 

HOVle) Fieencsssiciidescaces Electrical Engineer, ‘‘ Kentsbank,”’ 
Castlegrove, Holcombe Brook, Bury. 

BHACEY.§ AGaasni ssp seneemees Director, Taylor Garnett Evans & Co. 


Ltd., Guardian Works, Blackfriars 
Street, Manchester. 

Roberstons 1.) Ji.2ss.260s0 Holophane Ltd., Elverton Street, 
Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W.1. 

The Hon. Secretary then read out again the names of 
applicants presented at the last meeting,* who were 
formally declared members of the Society. 

The PRESIDENT then recalled that this meeting was to 
be devoted to a series of brief contributions dealing with 
special Problems in liluminating Engineering. They 
had a number of interesting events on the programme. 
They were glad to welcome Mr. Basil Davis, who was 
responsible for the design of the lighting system of a 
new kinema theatre at Croydon. As Mr. Davis was 
obliged to leave early, he would ask him to open the 
proceedings. 

Mr. BASIL Davis then gave a description, illustrated 
by lantern slides, of the new Davis’ Kinema Theatre at 
Croydon. He described the special lighting of the 
theatre by 5,000 coloured lamps, concealed in the pro- 
scenium arch, round the bases of domes in the ceiling, 
and at the sides of the interior, which were controlled 
y dimmers. The colours could be gradually changed 
and blended, and this variation in lighting effects was 
usec! to supplement the action of the firm. A feature of 
the design was the fact that although “ daylight ”’ 
anps were used for the general lighting of the audi- 
forum the effect did not appear ‘‘ cold.”’ 


‘he next item on the programme was a description, 








* lhe Illuminating Engineer, February, 1929, p. 33. 


by Mr. S. G. ELLIoT, of the lighting of the New 
Piccadilly Underground Station. By the aid of slides 
Mr. Elliot drew attention to the interesting structural 
features of this circular space under Piccadilly, and 
pointed out the special lighting problems involved. The 
circular concours, which is surrounded by lighted shop 
windows, receives illumination from cylindrical diffusing 
fittings attached to the columns. The escalators are 
lighted by pedestal indirect units, and the same method 
is applied to the areas at their base, whilst the radiating 
passages are lighted mainly by special prismatic units 
mounted flush with the ceiling. 

Mr. L. M. TYE was then called upon to give an account 
of the new lighting of the Horticultural Hall, West- 
minster, which is approximately 150 feet long and 124 
feet wide. Lighting units were mounted at a height of 
36 to 40 feet. A special form of unit was contrived, 
based on the use of prismatic reflectors within a 
rectangular diffusing fitting. The possibility of using 
entirely corrected artificial light was considered, but as 
this rendered the consumption somewhat high a compro- 
mise was effected, one 500-watt daylight lamp and two 
ordinary 300-watt lamps being mounted in each fitting. 
The .description was illustrated by several excellent 
photographs illustrating the good diffusion of light and 
pleasing appearance of the installation. 

Mr. G. HERBERT then described the hghting of a new 
factory in London, in which over 100 units were used. 
The total area to be lighted, including basement, ground 
floor and four upper floors, was over nine acres. Mr. 
Herbert described the special arrangements to diminish 
the initial labour of wiring and reduce maintenance 
expenses to a minimum. Several photographs were 
shown illustrating the lighting of large areas by units 
speciaily designed to eliminate glare and give a wide 
distribution of light. The average lighting load in this 
large factory amounted to about 330 kw. and the average 
illumination provided was 7 foot-candles. 


Another kinema theatre lighting installation—the 
Majestic Theatre and Kinema at Wemblev—was then 
discussed by Mr. R. A. IVES. This auditorium will seat 
2,000 people and the ballroom has accommodation for 
500 dancers. It was desired to adopt a lighting scheme 
giving a desirable ‘‘ atmospheric ’’ effect, and an 
installation of 50 floodlighting units, with an output of 
117,200 lumens, was carried out. Mr. Ives described in 
detail the control of the lighting and the manner in 
which the striking wall pictures used in this interior were 
illuminated, and illustrated his description by a number 
of lantern slides, several executed in colour so as to 
give an idea of the charming nature of the scene. 


The final item was a brief description, by Mr. J. S. 
Dow, of the method of artificial lighting recently 
adopted for the lighting of the covered lawn tennis 
courts at the Queen’s Club. Mr. G. F. A!lom, who was 
responsible for this novel installation, was unable to 
attend, but had asked him (Mr. Dow) to show a couple 
of slides illustrating the method. Mr. Dow recalled 
the various attempts that had been made to solve this 
problem in the past, and emphasized the main difficulty 
of furnishing adequate illumination on the courts 
without allowing the eyes of players to be distracted 
by glare, especially when looking upwards. ‘The system 
devised by Mr. Allom furnished 12-20 foot-candles, the 
highest illumination being down the centre of the court. 
The lighting was effected by 14 to 16 concentrating 
lighting units spaced about 32 feet high down the centre 
of the court. The beams overlapped, all throwing. 
slightly towards the net, and so restricted that a player 
looking upwards was not subject to glare. 

A discussion ensued in which Mr. L. E. BUCKELL, Mr. 
F. C. RAPHAEL, Mr. F. L. CALVERT, Mr. G. HERBERT and 
others took part, and a cordial vote of thanks to the 
authors terminated a most interesting evening. 


(A fuller illustrated account of the proceedings will 
appear in our next number—ED.) 
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(Proceedings at the Special General Meeting held in the Lecture Theatre of the Home Office Industrial Museum, Horseferry 
Road, Westminster, at 6-45 p.m. on Tuesday, February 19th, 1929.) 


above, on Tuesday, February 19th, the President 
(Mr. C. C. Paterson) in the chair. 

In opening the proceedings the PRESIDENT explained 
that the Council had been engaged upon the preparation 
of a new Constitution which was designed to regularize 
the procedure of the Society, and which, it was hoped, 
will ultimately form the basis of Articles of Association 
and By-laws when applcat‘on was made for the Society 
to become an incorporated body. 

The framing of a complete series of Articles and 
By-laws had required much careful consideration, and 
had not yet been completed in detail, but the Council 
was prepared to recommend certain main principles to 
the members, and was anxious that the arrangements for 
the election of the Officers and Council of the Society 
shall be regularized in time to enable the new procedure 
to be applied during the present session. 

Members would therefore be asked to approve certain 
clauses which would determine the number of Officers 
and Council and the conditions under which elections 
take place, and which had been previously circulated 
amongst members of the Society. 

These clauses, if adopted at the mecting, would be 
‘embodied in due course in the draft of Articles and 
By-laws which would be submitted to members of the 
Society. 

The President added that a number of useful sug- 
gestions had already been made to him in_ writing. 
These, together with any other suggestions made at this 
meeting, would be carefully considered by the Com- 
mittee when drafting the Articles and By-laws in their 
complete form, which would be submitted to members 
for their approval in due course. An opportunity of 
discussing all such points would then occur. Meantime 
he proposed to ask those present to sanction the clauses 
as now presented, subject to any amendments which 
might affect the point with which they were immediately 
concerned—the process of election of Officers and 
Council for the coming session. 

After various points had been raised by Mr. W. R. 
RAWLINGS, Mr. F. C. RAPHAEL and others, and noted 
by the President, the latter proposed the adoption of the 
clauses as a whole in accordance with the procedure he 
had suggested above. This resolution was seconded by 
Mr. J. ECK, and was carried unanimously. 

Mr. L. F. BUCKELL then moved the inclusion of the 
words: ** The ordinary members retiring each year shall 
be those whose elections bear the earliest dates,’’ in the 
clause relating to Ordinary Members of Council. 
This proposal was seconded by Mr. W. R. RAWLINGS, 
and on being put to the meeting was declared carried 
unanimously. 

The clauses, as accepted at the meeting, after the 
inclusion of the words of Mr. Buckell’s amendment, are 
therefore as follows : — 

CLAUSES TO APPEAR IN THE BY-LAWS OF THE ILLUMINATING 
ENGINEERING SOCIETY 
[Replacing Articles 7-11 and 48-so in the existing Constituticn 
(/Zluminating Engineer, March, 1927, pp. 71-74. | 
OFFICERS. 

There shall be a President, three Vice-Presidents, an 
Honorary Secretary and an Honorary Treasurer of the Society. 
CONSTITUTION AND ELECTION OF THE COUNCIL, 

The Council shall consist of :— 

The President, 

The Past Presidents, 

The Three Vice-Presidents, 

The Honorary Treasurer, 

The Honorary Secretary, 

The Ordinary Members of Council, who shall not exceed 
24 in number, 

The Chairman of each Local Centre, if any, 

whose offices shall be honorary and without remuneration. 


Any case of doubt or difficulty as to eligibility for or retire- 
ment from office shall be decided by the Council. 


\ SPECIAL General Meeting was held, as stated 





The President. 

Except in special circumstances, the President shall be chosen 
from those who are or have been Vice-Presidents. He shall 
retire each year at the Opening Meeting of the Session, and 
shall not be eligible for re-election until at least one year after 
the termination of his period of office, which shall be for one 
year only. 


The Vice-Presidents. 

The Vice-Presidents shall be members of the Society. The 
period of office of a Vice-President may be for three years, and 
no person shall hold that office for a total period of more than 
three years. 

The Honorary Treasurer shall be chosen from those who 
are or have been members of Council. He shall retire 
each year at the Council Meeting preceding the Opening 
Meeting of the Session, and shall be eligible for re-election, but 
no person shall hold the office of Honorary Treasurer for more 
than three years in succession. 

The Honorary Secretary shall be chosen from those who are 
or have been members of the Council. He shall retire each 
year at the Council Meeting preceding the Opening Meeting 
of the Session, but shall be eligible for re-election. 


Ordinary Members of Council. 


Ordinary Members of Council shall number not more than 
24, selected, with a view to securing, so far as possible, 
appropriate representation to the different groups interested 
in illuminating engineering. Not less than one-third of this 
number shall retire annually. The Ordinary Members retiring 
each year shall be those whose elections bear the earliest dates. 
The period of office of an Ordinary Member of Council may 
be three years, and no person shall hold that office for more 
than three years in succession; and no person who has previously 
held office as an Ordinary Member of the Council for a period 
of three years in succession, or as Vice-President, shall hold 
office as an Ordinary Member of Council unless at least one 
year shall have elapsed since the expiry of such period of three 
years or since he last held the office of Vice-President 
respectively. 


Henorary Members of Council. 

The Council shall have power to invite kindred societies and 
associations to nominate a representative to attend meetings of 
the Council. Such representatives of kindred societies and 
associations shall be designated Honorary Members of Council 
and shall not be entitled to vote on matters other than those 
for the consideration of which they have been invited. 


NOMINATIONS FOR ELECTION TO THE COUNCIL. 

Not later than March 1sth in each year the Council shall 
send to each Member of the Society entitled to vote a list of 
the existing Officers and Council, of vacancies occurring, and of 
duly qualified persons whom they nominate for the 
vacancies about to occur in the offices of President, Vice- 
Presidents, Honorary Treasurer, Honorary Secretary and 
Ordinary Members of the Council. j 

The list of persons nominated by the Council for the 
vacancies in the office of Ordinary Members of Council shall 
contain the names of at least three persons who have not 
previously served on the Council in any capacity. 

After the issue of the Council’s list, and not later than the 
15th day of April next following, any ten Members (but no more 
than ten) may nominate any other duly qualified person to 
fill any such vacancy by delivering such nominations in writing 
to the Honorary Secretary, together with the written consent 
of such person to accept office if elected, but each such 
nominator shall be debarred from nominating any other person 
for the same election. : 

In the event of an election being necessary, a ballot shall 
be conducted, and the Council shall appoint two scrutineers, 
who, at the meeting of the Council prior to the Annual General 
Meeting, shall examine and report upon the result of the ballot. 
The candidates receiving the majority of votes will be duly 
elected, and the result of the election announced at the Annual 
General Meeting. 

VACANCIES. 

The office of a Member of the Council shall ‘fso facto be 
vacated (a) if he becomes bankrupt or lunatic, or (4) if by notice 
in writing to the Society he resigns his office, or (c) if he ceases 
to be a member of the Society. 

Vacancies _in the offices of President, Vice-Presidents. 
Honorary Treasurer, Honorary Secretary, and Ordinary 
Members of the Council, other than those arising under the 
By-laws . . . . may be filled by the Council, and the name of 
each person selected shall be announced at the next Ordinary 
Meeting of the Society, but the person so chosen shall retain 
his office only so long as the vacating Member of Council 
would in the ordinary course have retained office, and any 
period of office so served shall not be taken into account in 
computing the period of office under the provisions of By-laws. 
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Slluminating Engineering Society 


(Founded in London, 1909). 


Election of Officers and Council 
Session 1928-1929 


OFFICIAL NOTICE 


N accordance with the Clauses approved at the 
Special General Meeting of the Society on February 
19th, 1929, a list of existing Officers and Members of 

Council, of vacancies occurring and of duly qualified 
persons nominated by the Council for vacancies about 
to occur in the offices of President, Vice-Presidents, Hon. 
Treasurer, Hon. Secretary, and Ordinary Members of 
Council, is enclosed herewith for the information of the 
Members of the Society. 


In the event of any Members desiring to put forward 
other names, the Council will be pleased to receive such 


Present Officers and Members of Council 
President:— Mr. C. C. Paterson, O.B.E. 


Past Presidents :— 


Sir WILLIAM BENNETT, K.C.V.O., F.R.C.S. 
Mr. A. P. TROTTER 

Sir JOHN HERBERT PARSONS, C.B.E., F.R.S. 
Mr. D. R. WILSON, C.B.E. 


Vice-Presidents :— 


Lt.-Col. K. EDGCUMBE (1927) 
Dr. J. W.T. Walsh (1928) 


Members of Council :—- 


Mr. A. BLOK (1921) 

Dr. J. F. CROWLEY (1922) 

Mr. J. G. Clark (1927) 

Mr. A. CUNNINGTON (1927) 

Mr. J]. Darch (1909) 

Mr. J. EcK (1900) 

Lt.-Col. C. H. SILVESTER EVANS (1927) 
Mr. J. Y. FLETCHER (1924) 

Mr. F. W. Goodenough, C.B.E. (1909) 
Lt.-Commander Haydn T. Harrison (1900) 
Mr. W. J. JONES (1927) 

Mr. J. B. LAWFORD (1927 

Dr. R. Lessing (1912) 

Dr. A. H. LEvy (1912) 

Capt. W. J. LIBERTY (1921) 

Mr. A. G. Porri (1927) 

Mr. W. R. RAWLINGS (1912) 

Mr. C. W. SULLY (1924) 

Mr. H. HEPWORTH THOMPSON (1927) 


Hon Secretary:— Mr. J]. Stewart Dow (1928) 


Hon. Treasurer :— Mr. J. Wyatt Ife (1900) 


lhe names in italics are those of retiring Officers or Members. 


nominations, which should be made in accordance with 
the following rule : — 


‘* After the issue of the Council’s list, and not 
later than the 75¢h day of A fril next following, any 
ten Members (but no more than ten) may nominate 
any other duly qualified person to fill any such 
vacancy by delivering such nominations in writing 
to the Hon. Secretary, together with the written 
consent of such person to accept office if elected, 
but each such nominator shall be debarred from 
nominating any other person for the same election.”’ 


Nominated by the Council to fill Vacancies 
President :— 


Dr. J. W. T. WALSH (General Secretary of the Inter- 
national Commission on Jllumination). 


Vice-Presidents : 


Mr. F. W. Goodenough, C.B.E. 
Lt.-Commander HAYDN T. HARRISON 


Members of Council :— 
Mr. A. W. BEUTTELL 
Mr. G. CAMPBELL 
Mr. P. Goop 
Mr. J. MACINTYRE 
Mr. E. L. OUGHTON 
Lt.-Col. W. A. VIGNOLES, D.S.O. 


Mr. H. T. YOUNG 


Hon. Secretary :— Mr. J. STEWART DOW (1928) 


Hon. Treasurer :— Mr. J. WYATT IFE (1900) 


The date in parentheses after each name indicates the date cf 


election to Office or Membership of the Council. 
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National [llumination Committee of Great Britain 


(Affiliated to the International Commission on Illumination) 





Constituted by 
ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING SOCIETY 
INSTITUTION OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
INSTITUTION OF GAS ENGINEERS 
NATIONAL PHYSICAL LABORATORY 

in co-operation with 
INDUSTRIAL TECHNICAL and PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS and 
GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS interested in the subject of illumination 


THE 
THE 
THE 
THE 


Representatives Nominated by the Constituent Associations of the Committee : 


By THE CONTRIBUTING ASSOCIATIONS :— 








Institution of Electrical Engineers : 
P. Goop 
Lt.-CoL. K. EDGCUMBE 
H. T. HARRISON 
PROFESSOR J. T. MACGREGOR MorRIS 
J. M. G. TREZISE. 


Illuminating Engineering Society: 
H. BUCKLEY 
J. S. Dow 
Dr. A. H. LEvy 
C. C. PATERSON 
A. P. TROTTER. 




















Institution of Gas Engineers: 
F. C. BRIGGS 
W. J. A. BUTTERFIELD 


National Physical Laboratory: 
SIR J. E. PETAVEL 
DR J. W. T. WALSH. 


Capt. W. J. LIBERTY 
H. E. Copp 
R. WATSON. 
























By THE CO-OPERATING ASSOCIATIONS : — 
Allied Manufacturers’ Medical Research Council: 


Dr. H. HARTRIDGE. 


British Electrical and 


Association: 
G. CAMPBELL 
lr. E. RITCHIE. Ministry of Health: 


. : 5 a INWIN 
Electric Lamp Manufacturers’ Association: R. UNWIN. 


' nA , Ministry of Transport: 
E. S. PERRIN. 

General Post Office: 
MAJor H. C. GUNTON. National Gas Council: 

; . elie R. WATSON. 

His Majesty's Office of Works: 


J. A. MACINTYRE. 





Railway Clearing House: 
W. C. GOODCHILD 


Home Office: 
ome O thice MAJjor G. H. SPITTLE. 


D. R. WILSON. 





Society of British Gas Industries : 
F. J. GOULD. 


Institution of Municipal and County Engineers : 
J. SUTCLIFFE. 

Institution of Putlic Lighting Engineers: 
E. J. STEWART. 


Society of Glass Technology: 
B. P. DUDDING. 


The Committee has made the following appointments : — 


Representatives of Great Britain on the Executive Committee of the Internationai 
Commission on Illumination :-— 


P. Goop, R. WATSON and (ex-officio) LT-CoL. K. EDGCUMBE. 


OFFICERS: 
Chairman: LT.-COL. K. EDGCUMBE. 
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Vice-Chairmen: C. C. PATERSON and R. WATSON. 
Hon. Treasurer: WW. J. A. BUTTERFIELD, 66, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 
Hon. Secretary: H. BUCKLEY, The National Physical Laboratory, Teddington, Middlesex. 
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National [Illumination Committee of Great Britain 


Chairman’s Report for the year 1928, presented at the Annual Special Meeting 
on Thursday, 31st January, 1929 


IIE past year has been a particularly active one in 
f penne of the reorganization of the technical 

work of the International Commission on Illumi- 
nation decided on at the meeting at Bellagio in 1927, 
and in anticipation of the meeting of the Commission 
in America in September, 1928. The report for the 
year is in consequence almost wholly concerned with 
the work of the Committee in connection with its inter- 
national obligations to the International Commission. 


The standardizing work of the Committee, who also 
constitute the Sectional Committee on Illumination of 
the British Engineering Standards Association, is dealt 
with in the accompanying report, which has been 
prepared by the Association. 

In view of the specialized nature of the technical work 
of the International Commission on Illumination, the 
Committee has found it advisable to carry out most 
of its work by means of small sub-committees appointed 
for each subject. Members of the National Committee 
have served on all the various committees and have been 
assisted by representatives of other organizations when- 
ever such assistance has been requested. 

Sub-committees have been appointed in connection 
with the following subjects : — 

1. Vocabulary. 
2. Definitions and Symbols. 
. Motor Car Headlights. 

Factory, Office and School Lighting. 

. Heterochromatic Photometry. 


Aw > Ww 


. Street Lighting. 


ba | 


. Coloured Glasses for Signals. 
8. Diffusing Materials. 

g. Photometric Test Plates. 

10. Photometric Precision. 

11. Light Flux Distribution. 

12, Daylight Illumination. 

13. Cinema Lighting. 

14. Glare. 

15. Colorimetry. 


At the beginning of the year most of these sub- 
committees had started active work, and were in com- 
munication with the foreign committees and experts 
dealing with their subjects. The secretariat responsi- 
bility for two of these subjects, viz., Coloured Glasses for 
Signals and Daylight Illumination, was accepted by the 
British National Committee from the International 
Commission, as was explained in the report for 1927. 


It is significant of the increasing recognition of the 
importance of illumination in modern life that the Com- 
mittee has had no difficulty in obtaining the technical 
help necessary for the efficient working of all these sub- 
committees. Individuals, as well as private and public 
companies, have assisted in this work and have given 
freely of their experience and time. The Committee, 
and I believe also the community, is greatly indebted 
to the gentlemen and organizations who have so 
willingly assisted in this work. 

In consequence, the British Committee was very 
strongly represented at the American meeting of the 


Commission held at Saranac Inn, N.Y., from September 
24th to September 29th. The British delegation con- 
sisted of the following representatives: Mr. R. Watson 
(leader), Mr. P. Good, Mr. C. W. Sully, Mr. E. J. 
Stewart, Major G. H. Spittle, Professor J. T. Macgregor 
Morris, who are all members of the British National 
Committee, together with Major Buckley, Mr. W. E. 
Bush, Mr. J. F. Colquhoun, Dr. W. M. Hampton, Mr. 
J. M. Henshaw, Mr. L. B. W. Jolley, Mr. J. W. Ryde, 
Mr. ]. R. Thomas, Mr. J. M. Waldram and Mr. G. 
Wilson. Mr. C. C. Paterson and Dr. J. W. T. Walsh, 
members of the Committee, attended in their respective 
official capacities of President and General Secretary. _ 

The meeting of the Commission was preceded by a 
12-days tour to places of interest in the Eastern United 
States and by an Illumination Congress at Toronto 
from September 17th to September 21st. The tour 
proved of great interest to the European delegates, 
while the experiment of holding an illumination con- 
gress in conjunction with the meeting of the Commission 
proved very successful. 

The main business of the delegates was, however, in 
connection with the meeting of the Commission itself, 
at which about eighty delegates, representing twelve 
countries, were in attendance. Under the presidency 
of Mr. C. C. Paterson considerable progress was made, 
and the meeting should stand out as a landmark in the 
illuminating engineering movement. The British dele- 
gates, who may claim to have played a not unimportant 
part in the meeting, presented two secretariat reports, 
together with ten reports or papers submitted on behalf 
of the National Committee. 

The British Committee were requested to accept the 
secretariat responsibilities for two additional subjects, 
viz., Colorimetry and Lighting Education, while the 
secretariat committee on Coloured Glasses for Signals 
was requested to add the subject of Traffic Control 
Signals to its existing programme. These additional 
obligations have since been accepted by the Committee. 
It is impossible to give adequately, in a report of this 
nature, details of the results of the meeting of the 
Commission. Many of these are far-reaching in their 
importance, and will only be appreciated when the 
complete report of the meeting is available. 

The British delegates, on behalf of the British 
National Committee, invited the Commission to hold its 
next meeting in Great Britain in 1931. This invitation 
was unanimously accepted. It is very gratifying to 
report that the Commission re-elected Mr. C. C. Paterson 
as President for the next three years and elected Dr. 
J. W. T. Walsh as Honorary Secretary. 

Although the past year has been a most strenuous 
and successful one, the work which the British Com- 
mittee has undertaken will not permit any relaxation of 
effort. Mcreover, the preparations for the 1931 
meeting, which are already under consideration, will 
add further to its labours. The Committee has a long 
programme before it-—one which is well worth doing and 
which, with the continued support of those who have in 
the past so willingly given their assistance, it should 
be able to carry to a successful conclusion. 


K. EDGCUMBE, Chairman. 
31s¢ January, 1920. 
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Report of Work of the B.E.S.A. Illumination Section during the year 1928, prepared 


for the British National Committee on Illumination 


HE Illuminating Section has been very active this 
‘pee preparing chiefly for the meetings of the 

International Commission on Illumination. It has, 
however, also accomplished a certain amount of work 
on its own account, having completed the Specification 
for Translucent Glassware Fittings, which has now 
been issued as British Standard Specification No. 324, 
revised the Specification for Tungsten Filament Electric 
Lamps (B.S.S. No. 161), and made very good progress 
with the draft Specification for Photometric Integrators. 


In the revision of the Electric Lamp Specification the 
chief modifications have been a substantial reduction in 
the tolerances on the light-centre lengths of gasfilled 
lamps and, for lamps up to and including 100 watts, a 
reduction in the light-centre lengths themselves. It is 
hoped to reduce the light-centre lengths of the higher- 
wattage lamps in the next revision. The watts per 
mean spherical candle have been omitted from the 
specification and the rated lumens given, and the toler- 
ances have been reduced wherever possible. Although 
this was not the intention, under the old specification 
any voltage between 100 and 130 volts and between 
200 and 260 volts could have been asked for as coming 
within the specification. Definite voltages in 5-volt 
steps for low voltages and 10-volt steps for the high 
voltages have, therefore, now been specified. 

In connection with the Street-Lighting Specification 
a meeting of the Sub-committee was held in Sheffield, 
and the demonstration of street lighting organized by 


the Institution of Public Lighting Engineers was 
inspected. It was agreed that the demonstration was 
a most useful one, for whilst it has proved beyond doubt 
the value of the Specification it has also shown where 
useful modifications can be made. 


At the request of the Optical Society, and after the 
holding of the usual conference to see whether there was 
a consensus of opinion favourable to the work going 
forward, a new committee has recently been formed to 
deal with the Standardization of Components of Optical 
Projection Apparatus, especially for educational pur- 
poses. This work will, in the first instance, be chiefly 
confined to dimensions, but it is possible that at a later 
stage the question of quality may be considered. 


In connection with the international work, the Sub- 
committee on Illumination Fittings has appointed two 
panels, one on the subject of Diffusing Glassware, and 
the other on Light Flux Distribution. Both of these 
subjects are somewhat complicated, and in the case of 
Diffusing Glassware a good deal of research will have 
to be carried out, but the meetings in America clarified 
the position considerably, and it is hoped that good 
progress will be made before the next mecting of the 
Commission. 


31s¢ January, 1929. 








Colour and Its Applications 


(Jn what follows we give a summary of the discussion of Dr. Martin’s paper, which was presented at the Meeting of the 
Illuminating Engineering Society, on January 22nd, and appeared in our last issue.) 


HE PRESIDENT (Mr. C. C. Paterson) said that there 

was present at the meeting one of the pioneers of 

illuminating engineering—Mr. A. P. Trotter— 
whom they all regarded as the father of illuminating 
engineering. They were very pleased that he was able 
to be present, and they all very much wanted to hear 
what he had to say about Dr. Martin’s paper. 

Mr. A. P. TROTTER said that the subject of colour was 
somewhat different from most of the subjects with which 
the physicist and the engineer had to deal. It was a 
subjective problem. Coloured light could be defined in 
terms of wavelength, but the colour had no existence 
until it was perceived by the human eye. On the other 
hand, a penny was an inch in diameter whether one was 
measuring it or not. 

The question of acuity of vision and its relation to 
colour and the size of the field was an interesting one. 
He had never liked the type of photometer which was so 
widely used nowadays with an eyepiece and with a small 
field. He always preferred a fairly bright field and a 
good large one. Dr. Martin had suggested that in 
colour matching one was handicapped by having dark 
surroundings. The experience of the artist had surely 
a bearing on this problem. He would put a white mount 
round a water colour, but the oil painter would never do 
such a thing; he put an oil painting against a dark- 
panelled wall. 





Dr. Martin had remarked (p. 36): ** The provision of 
a surround to stimulate the central parts of the retina 
is found to make practically no difference to the acuity 
of form vision.’’ In a recent number of the Journal of 
the Franklin Institute Dr. Percy W. Cobb and Mr. F. K. 
Moss had contributed a paper upon that subject. They 
found that a light field round a large field was quite an 
advantage up to about 30°, 16° from the centre. As 
the dark ground was encroached upon by the diaphragm 
the acuity diminished very considerably. 

He personally found it difficult to think in ‘ milli- 
lamberts.’” In dealing with brightnesses it was much 
easier to visualize the brightness in terms of candles per 
square inch. 


Mr. W. D. WRIGHT said that in the experiments he 
had carried out the major source of variation appeared 
to be the yellow pigment which existed in a small area 
in the central region of the retina. The variation 
seemed to be very considerable. It might be possible to 
correct it by using a suitable filter of some known com- 
position, but before that was done it was necessary to 
have the data for a normal eye standardized. Until 
such data were obtained the scope of colour measurement 
was bound to be somewhat limited. As to whether the 
pigment of one person might vary from time to time, 
from the results he had obtained so far he could not say. 
He had only measured his own over any period of time, 
and that had not appeared to vary, at least not in about 
six months, 
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The points in Fig. 5 seemed to be somewhat erratic. 
That was not altogether surprising, because, generally 
speaking, 1t took about a minute to make a match with 
which one could be satisfied. In the ordinary way one 
took three matches and averaged the result. 

Mr. R. G. WILLIAMS said that when one was handling 
colour harmony from the viewpoint of technique one was 
apt to assume, for instance, that red and green did not 
go well together and that green and magenta did; but 
in actual practice one could not say with confidence what 
was going to happen. In a great many installations 
red and green had proved to be the best pair of colours. 
Mauve and green, perhaps, on a stage curtain with one 
installation would be the best, and on the saine curtain 
with some other installation would be quite wrong. In 
applying coloured light in cinemas, unless the colours 
were very carefully used and made te express and 
emphasize the emotional appeal of the film story, they 
were found to distract attention and to be a nuisance. 

He would like to ask the Icteurer if he could explain 
why, when one came to mix the three primary colours, 
it was so hard to get a satisfactory yellow from red and 
ereen. He had come to the conclusion that one must 
have contrast when dealing with yellow-coloured light 
if one was to realize its true colour. 

Was there any adopted term in place of the foot- 
candle when one came to deal with coloured light? It 
seemed very hard to refer to the intensity of red light 
or blue light in terms which other people would under- 
stand. 

At this point the PRESIDENT presented communica- 
tions from Dr. S. G. Barker (Research Director of the 
British Research Association for the Woollen and 
Worsted Industries) and Dr. R. A. Houston (of 
Glasgow University), which were as follows : — 

Dr. S. G. BARKER (communicated): 1 have read 
through Professor Martin’s paper, and am _ intensely 
interested in it. It seems to me that the trade is looking 
for some method of colour measurement which will define 
colour in definite numerical units. The methods put 
forward for using various photo-colorimeters are unsatis- 
factory, since they do not recognize colour as what it is, 
namely, a visual physical sensation. I do not know if 
Professor Martin could suggest any use of the Guild 
colorimeter or other instrument which would define 
colour in such definite terms so that it could be inter- 
preted very easily by those working in industry. I 
shall be glad if that question could be raised in the 
course of the debate. I am sorry that I am unable to 
give a longer discussion of the paper, as many of the 
points raised are of great importance to us, and I should 
have liked to have put forward possibly a practical 
aspect of the question which has a concern for us all. 

Professor R. A. HOUSTON (communicated) : Dr. 
Martin’s paper will be very useful not only to members 
of the Society but to others outside it. IT shall confine 
myself to one of the interesting points raised, namely, 
the characterization of the illuminating engineer as ‘‘ an 
artist who paints in light.’’ I have for some time felt 
there was scope for development in this direction, and 
that rooms might be illuminated by coloured lantern 
slides. Suppose, for example, that one end of a 
drawing-room is distempered white down to perhaps 
a distance of four feet from the floor, that there are no 
doors or windows in this wall, and that a projection 
lantern is fitted in a recess in the opposite wall. With 
the recent development in bunched filament lamps and 
wide-angle lenses it should be possible to keep a picture 
In sharp focus all over the wall without any attention 
whatever, and if this picture were sufficiently bright it 
would illuminate the whole room. It would be most 
attractive to have a large seascape at the end of the room 
which we could change for a mountain scene or anything 
else when we grew tired of it. No doubt few rooms as at 
present built would be suitable for this treatment, and 
the idea would require careful working out. But I 
Sugeest it to the Illuminating Engineering Society as 
worth trying, 

Ir. J. W. T. WALSH pointed out that during the past 
year or two Mr. Wright had been studying a problem 
of fundamental importance—one which had been neg- 
lected for a good many years, namely, the determina- 
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tion of the form of what were known as the mixture 
curves in colorimetry. A fresh determination of those 
curves was long overdue. 

In regard to the checking of the colour tempera- 
ture, he could not quite see the advantage of using such 
a source of light as the mercury-vapour lamp, because 
it seemed to him that there was a much more convenient 
means available in the relation between the efficiency of 
the tungsten-filament vacuum lamp and its colour 
temperature. Fora lamp of more or less controlled con- 
struction there was a very close correspondence between 
the efficiency which could be measured on a photometer 
bench and the colour temperature. Therefore he 
thought that it was more promising to concentrate on 
the use of a lamp of that kind for checking the colour 
temperature. 

He would have liked Dr. Martin to say a little more 
about artificial daylight. For some time past he felt that 
matters had reached a stage such that the production 
of some form of specification for artificial daylight units 
might be regarded as a practical proposition. 

Mr. B. P. DUDDING said that in considering harmony 
in music there were many factors which were closely 
analogous to colour contrasts in their nervous reactions 
on the individual. He would like to have heard Dr. 
Martin at greater length on the question of induction 
and reflex actions. The image that fell on the eye set 
up a disturbance, and he had always had a feeling that 
the nervous system had the potentiality within itself of 
estimating the centre of gravity of the disturbance. 

He agreed with Dr. Walsh’s remarks about checking 
temperatures. From his knowledge of gaseous con- 
ductors of light, he would be much surprised if the 
difficulty in using a mercury arc might not be even 
greater than that of using the well-established relation- 
ships for a tungsten filament. It would be interesting 
to follow that matter up. 

Mr. L. C. APPLEBEE said that the use of coloured light 
for stage effects was a fascinating subject. Few people 
realized the great possibilities of changing coloured 
light, and he would like to illustrate just one device— 
the use of such colour changes to produce transforma- 
tions in scenery and costumes. He recalled the striking 
transformations effected in this way by a young Russian 
some years ago, who had first experienced great diffi- 
culty in getting his ideas adopted, but ultimately made 
a great success. The system depended on the skilful 
combination of the colours of costumes and scenery with 
the changing colours of the light by which they were 
illuminated. It had taken the inventor many years to 
get exactly the right combinations of colours to effect 
these changes, but the transformations eventually 
secured were most marvellous, and the staging of this 
novel and striking display had sent up the receipts of 
the theatre as much as £1,000 a week. 

Mr. L. G. Applebee then proceeded to give the audience 
a demonstration on a small scale of this method by dis- 
playing a series of painted scenes, which were illumi- 
nated successively by red and green light. In manv 
cases remarkable transformations were produced, and 
the audience applauded this interesting display. 

Dr. S. ENGLISH said that quite a number of people 
found great advantage in using a corrected artificial 
light or an artificial daylight. He personally did not 
find much advantage in it, but there was no doubt that 
others did so. Dr. Martin had remarked that it was 
somewhat difficult to explain why people preferred 
artificial daylight, but had suggested one possible 
explanation. He (the speaker) would like to suggest 
another and a very simple one. Our eyes have been 
developed under natural sunlight, and they are accus- 
tomed to a particular distribution of the colour spectrum. 
When we get artificial light we do not get the same 
distribution of colour. It appeared to him that by arti- 
ficial light the part of the eye which dealt with the red 
and the yellow was really working overtime, and that 
might cause a certain amount of strain. 

He was interested in the apparatus designed by Mr. 
Wright. There appeared to be one difficulty in using 
a spectral primary. The intensity of the light which one 
obtained was naturally very low. There might be a 
little difficulty in that respect, and especially owing to 
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the fact that the red patch was taken from nearly the 
extreme red end of the spectrum and the blue from the 
extreme blue. 

Another interesting point was with reference to the use 
of the cadmium cell provided with a filter of Uviol glass. 
The curve shown by Dr. Martin gave a transmission 
which went down as far as 2,500, but the Uviol glass 
itself only transmitted down to about 2754. He did 
not know whether or not the lecturer could explain that 
discrepancy. 

Mr. 1. E. RITCHIE asked the lecturer why he had 
suggested that drapers who were in the habit of lighting 
the whole of their premises by some sources of light 
giving artificial daylight were making a mistake. It 
should be remembered that in the case of certain trades 
the judgment of the articles displayed depended entirely 
on their apparent colour. Therefore it was surely only 
natural that in such cases preference should be given to 
artificial daylight, which resulted in the colours of 
objects having a natural appearance. 

Mr. L. E. BUCKELL said he was glad that Dr. Martin 
had gone a long way towards disposing of the ‘‘ colour- 
scale myth.’’ That idea kept cropping up with a sort 
of semi-scientific halo about it, but it had not been 
originated by scientific people, and he thought that it 
had retarded the application of colour as a decorative 
medium. Dr. Martin had perhaps not sufficiently 
emphasized the importance of the nature of the surface 
on which colour measurements were made. One could, 
for instance, choose a perfectly definite dye, but it pro- 
duced different colour reactions according to the nature 
of the material to which it was applied. He wondered 
how far that was going to hamper the work on 
colorimetry. He wished to associate himself with what 
had been said as to the necessity of obtaining some 
definite names or numbers, or some other means of 
defining precisely colours and shades. It was not 
possible to get much further without that. In regard to 
‘* artificial daylight,’’ he thought that the use of this 
term was unfortunate and misleading, because daylight 
was such a changeable standard that there could not be 
any really exact imitation of it. Dr. Martin had sug- 
gested that when one was dealing with colour-corrected 
light one must work to a fairly high intensity in order 
to avoid the effect of ‘‘ coldness.’’ He (the speaker) 
believed that that was one reason why the early use of 
it had led to disappointment and failure. There had 
recently been some very remarkable instances of the use 
of colour-corrected light, for example at the headquarters 
of Imperial Chemical Industries, in which the lighting 
throughout the whole office was carried out in daylight- 
blue lamps. A still more extraordinary example was the 
latest cinema at Croydon, which was claimed to be the 
most beautiful cinema in Europe. He certainly agreed 
that it was the most beautiful in the British Isles. The 
general lighting in that cinema had been carried out in 
en et, | light, but there was no sensation of 
cold. He thought that one reason was that the surfaces 
on which light fell were different from those which had 
been used in similar work elsewhere. The colour scheme 
of the building itself was very delicate shades of grey, 
and at the top of the building the greys were resolved 
into their component shades. The whole scheme was 
dependent on very delicate shades of colour. He also 
believed that if one could see a blue source of light one 
had at once a psychological feeling that he must be 
seeing something cold, and therefore had a reaction 
which one did not experience when the light sources 
were hidden and one only saw surrounding surfaces 
illuminated by it. 

Dr. G. FRANCIS NEW said that at the Teddington 
Research Station they were using the Guild colorimeter. 
The tungsten-filament lamps were in no sense stable. 
They varied from day to day, and required very 
frequent checking. As to the character of the surface 
on which coloured light impinged, by mixing pigments 
with different diluents or media one obtained entirely 
different effects, quite outside what the ordinary person 
would be led to expect. : 

_Mr. J. A. MACKENTIRE, referring to artificial day- 
light, said that, in his experience, it was chiefly in 
regard to the lighting of drawing boards and the light- 
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ing of processes in which the greatest possible acuity of 
vision was desirable that definite advantage had been 
found. It had been tried in ordinary offices, but the 
results were somewhat discordant. Some people pre- 
ferred it, but others did not. 


Dr. L. C. MARTIN, in reply, expressed his appreciation 
of the interest shown in the paper. He would like to take 
the opportunity of thanking Mr. C. A. Smith for his 
demonstrations with the Mutochrome apparatus, which 
had been so effective and helpful. Mr. Trotter had 
raised several points of interest, notably the effect of a 
bright surround to the photometric field. He (Dr. 
Martin) was inclined to agree with Mr. Trotter that it 
was difficult to visualize brightness in terms of milli- 
lamberts. 

He entirely agreed with what Mr. R. G. Williams 
had said in regard to colour-harmonies. As Mr. 
Dudding had remarked impressions of colour depended 
on the reactions of the individual, and he thought it 
was a mistake to attempt to frame hard-and-fast rules 
to determining pleasing colour harmonies’ which 
depended on mental associations and artistic instinct. 
As regards Mr. Williams’s query about the difficulty 
of obtaining a satisfactory yellow by the mixture of 
primary reds and greens, the explanation was some- 
what obscure. One could only surmise that the origin 
was physiological, i.e., that one could obtain a satis- 
factory yellow if one could stimulate the red and green 
sensations without also stimulating the blue. The 
problem raised by Dr. Barker was a very fundamental 
and important one, but at the moment no really satis- 
factory solution seemed to be forthcoming. 

Dr. Walsh and Mr. Dudding had proposed the use 
of standard incandescent lamps in checking colour 
temperatures. This suggestion certainly deserved 
study, but it must be remembered that not everyone had 
at their disposal standard lamps and means of con- 
trolling them accurately, which, as Dr. New had pointed 
out, was highly necessary. He fully agreed with Dr. 
Walsh that a standard specification of artificial daylight 
systems intended for accurate colour matching was very 
desirable, and hoped that, in view of the preparatory 
work done in this direction, the question would be 
taken up. 

Mr. L. G. Applebee had supplemented the lecture by a 
series of most striking and interesting demonstrations, 
which had illustrated most effectively the possibilities 
of producing transformations by the aid of coloured 
light. Dr. Eugiih’s speculations on the origin of the 
alleged preference for artificial daylight were interesting, 
and seemed as reasonable as any others which he had 
heard advanced. No doubt, as Dr. English had sug- 
gested, the use of spectral primaries-involved working 
at low luminosities in the extreme red and blue, but he 
believed that the instrument devised by Mr. Wright was 
a considerable advance on anything previously pro- 
duced. Moreover, it was not necessary to proceed to 
the extreme ends of the spectrum in order to obtain 
satisfactory primaries for red and blue. He would look 
into the point raised by Dr. English regarding the 
cadmium cell. The apparent discrepancy might be 
explained by the nature of the filter used, or possibly 
it was not arranged to cover the whole of the aperture. 

A considerable part of the discussion had turned on 
the use of artificial daylight and daylight effects in 
artificial lighting installations. Mr. L. E. Buckell had 
suggested several explanations of the ‘‘cold’’ effect 
associated with the imitation of daylight by artificial 
means. He (Dr. Martin) believed that the difficulty was 
largely overcome if the intensity of illumination was 
sufficiently high; in other words, if one imitated the 
colour and diffusion of daylight one should also try to 
approach nearer to daylight intensities. He thought, 
also, that an impression of coldness was less apt to 
arise if one could see only the corrected artificial light, 
so that there was nothing to lead the eye to make com- 
parisons with ordinary artificial lighting. 


In conclusion a cordial vote of thanks was accorded 
to Dr. Martin for his paper, and also to Mr. C. A. Smith 
for so kindly arranging the series of demonstrations with 
the Mutochrome apparatus. 
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The New Lighting of the}Thames Embankment 








An indication of the proposed new lighting scheme 


An interesting event during the past month has been 
the decision on the new lighting proposed for the 
Thames Embankment. In the past it has usually been 
esthetic effects, such as the view across the river by 
night, that have been emphasized, and this was sup- 
posed to furnish a justification for the somewhat dim 
method of illumination. But during recent years the 
functions of the embankment have changed. It now 
carries very much more traffic than formerly, acting as 
a connecting link between the City and Westminster 
and the South and West of London, and it serves as a 
useful by-pass to alleviate traffic congestion in Fleet 
Street and the Strand. 


The time is therefore ripe for better lighting. The 
new arrangement involves the use of 1,500-watt lamps in 
Wembley lanterns, which will be centrally suspended in 
Pairs at a height of 30 feet and at intervals of 140 feet. 
lhe above sketch gives an idea of the proposed arrange- 
ment. These lanterns, it may be recalled, were utilized 
” one of the chief experimental installations at Sheffield 
ast vear. 

The contract for the new system of lighting, whicb 
will extend from Blackfriars to Westminster, has been 
placed by the London County Council with the Charing 
Cross Electricity Supply Co. Ltd., and the order for the 
installation has been entrusted to the General Electric 
Co. |.td., who, in conjunction with their associated com- 
pany, the Pirelli-General Cable Works Ltd., will be 
responsible for the whole of the work involved in this 
Installation, 

Some may regret the introduction of wires spanning 
the roadway, and it has been suggested that special 
ornamental posts bearing clusters of diffusing globes 








by means of centrally suspended Wembley lanterns. 


might have been more satisfactory from the decorative 
standpoint. But no doubt such a system would have 
involved considerably greater expenditure if conditions 
of illumination equivalent to those furnished by the new 
svstem were secured, and the method decided upon will 
doubtless prove economical and efficient. A plea has 
been put forward in the press for the retention of the 
time-honoured ‘‘ dolphin’’ standards of pleasing 
design which fringe the river. We understand, however, 
that these standards will not be displaced and the new 
lighting will be supplementary to them. 


Sheffield Illumination Society 
FOURTH ANNUAL SOCIAL EVENING. 

There was a good attendance at the fourth annual 
social evening of the Sheffield Illumination Society, held 
at Stephenson’s Restaurant, Castle Street, Sheffield, on 
January 28th. 

The chair was occupied by Councillor R. H. Minshall 
(Chairman of the Corporation Lighting Committee), and 
amongst those present were Councillor and Mrs. A. Ash- 
more, Councillor A. Smith, and Mr. and Mrs. J. F. 
Colquhoun. 

In his opening address the Chairman referred to the 
progress of the Society, the membership of which now 
exceeds 100, and the beneficial effect of social gather- 
ings. Reference was also made to the _ recent 
visit to the International Illumination Congress of Mr. 
Colquhoun, who has presented an interesting report on 
his experiences in America. 

The first part of the evening was devoted to musical 
items, after which there was a whist drive, the prizes for 
which were distributed by Councillor Smith. 
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Progress in Street Lighting by 
Electricity 


(Contributed by the E.L.M.A. Lighting Service Bureau). 


HROUGHOUT the country there is a widespread 
El segment to adopt electricity for street lighting, 

both in new installations and for conversions of 
existing systems. This progress is not surprising 
in view of the enormous strides which have been made 
in the last few years by electric lighting in every field 
of artificial illumination. 


In the new estates and housing scheines which are 
developing so extensively and becoming a feature of 
the British countryside, electric street lighting is almost 
invariably adopted as at once the most cheerful, effi- 
cient and artistic method of illuminating modern 
residential areas. The same reasons largely apply 
where electric lighting is adopted in those streets where 
the increase in traffic has necessitated an urgent improve- 
ment in the existing lighting systems, for under these 
conditions the economy and control which can be 
effected by the use of the electric lamp greatly influence 
the choice in its favour. 


In many localities, particularly in the larger cities, 
street-lighting installations are to be found which are 
hopelessly inadequate in view of the traffic carried by 
ihe thoroughfare, while many other systems exist which 
are quite out of keeping with the dignity and impor- 
tance of the locality. One by one, however, these faults 
are being corrected and modern systems installed ; the 
new system of lighting for the Victoria Embankment 
being a case in point. This thoroughfare, which now 
carries an enormous volume of fast-moving traffic, has 
needed for a long time the high-intensity illumination 
which will be provided by the new electric-lighting 
system. 

The period during which electricity has been 
employed for street lighting has seen the advent of fast- 
moving traffic, the general adoption of relatively dark 
materials for road surfaces, and the increasing recogni- 
tion given to wsthetic considerations in town planning 
and reconstruction, all of which have resulted in a 
radical change in the requirements of street lighting. 


Statistics—It is difficult to obtain exact figures 
regarding the actual number of electric public lamps in 
use in the Kingdom, but reference to Garcke’s Manual 
shows that in March, 1927, 210,915 public lamps were 
operated or supplied by 364 electricity undertakings, 
while 66 supply undertakings are noted as supplying 
5,121,460 units for public lighiing, and ar: additional 
23 undertakings were supplying some public lighting. 
These figures show that not less than 334 per cent. of 
the street lighting in the country is now electric. The 
total load connected for street-lighting purposes is esti- 
mated as 98 million units of electricity per annum, a 
figure which is indicative of the great development which 
has taken place in the last few years. Comparative 
figures show that the number of lamps in use in 1926 
and 1927 respectively were as follows :- 

Electric lamps in use in March, 1927 


143,005 
do. do. do. 1926 


121,076 

representing an increase in one year of no less than 
> \ . 7 . . 

22,589 (18 per cent.) in the number of electric public 


lamps in use. 


From the point of view of the supply undertaking, 
street lighting represents a very desirable load, due to 
the fact that a load factor in the neighbourhood of so 
per cent. is obtained if all-night lighting is in use. 


Comparing the figures for 1924 and 1927, an increase 
of 100 per cent. is recorded in many towns in the number 
of electrical lamps used for street lighting, while a list 
of nearly 50 towns, including such places as Brighton, 
Sunderland and Yarmouth, etc., could be given where 
the public lighting is almost entirely electric, and this 
number is growing yearly. : 


In the London district, conditions naturally vary 
considerably in different boroughs, but even here, where 
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competition is very considerable, the number of electric 
lamps is quite substantial, as the following table shows : 
Number of Number of 
Electric Street Lamps. Electric Street Lamps. 
Battersea 1,927 
Bermondsey St. Marylebone 2,515 
Erith SE SPANGIAS «....:-5..5.. 1,770 
Finchley Stepney 
Fulham Walthamstow 
Gravesend 
Hackney 
Hammersmith 
Hampstead 


Willesden 
Wimbledon 
Westminster 


Islington Total 


The Purpose of Street Lighting-—The chief purpose 
of public lighting is to make every street and other 
public place safe and comfortable to every legitimate 
user of it, moving fast or slowly, on wheels or on foot, 
and generally its purpose is to let every user of the street 
see everything in that street as clearly and at as great a 
distance as possible. 

It is apparent that the only satisfactory method of 
obtaining such street lighting is by the provision of fixed 
lamps by the local authority. In giving assistance to 
cope with that problem, the electrical industry has an 
extensive and productive field of application. 

In the main thoroughfares of the larger towns, and 
even in the side streets, it already becomes possible to 
drive motor cars without headlights, and there are not 
a few streets in the centre of London, and in the centres 
of provincial cities, where all vehicles might safely pass 
without any lights upon them at all. That is at least 
one of the aims that should be kept in view for street 
lighting, if ‘‘ safety for all ’’ in the streets is to be 
achieved. . 

Prevention of Crime—A street in which every object 
is clear from end to end, and in which there are no 
concealing shadows, gives confidence to timid wayfarers 
and makes the policeman’s lot relatively easy. There 
is no more powerful cause of instant action by a Council 
to improve street lighting than those complaints which 
periodically come in of assaults or immorality in badly 
lit streets. The bad lighting perhaps only thus becomes 
apparent. 

The designer of a street-lighting installation must 
take into account the comfort of the user as well as his 
safety from actual danger. In a well-lighted street it 
should be possible to read the numbers and names at all 
doors, the names of the streets and intersecting streets, 
and with normal eyesight to read a newspaper, a time- 
table, or other small print at any point. In fact, in 
the chief streets of a large town we almost require the 
comfortable feeling we have in a well-lighted room, 
remembering always that the spectacular is not neces- 
sarily the efficient. 

Improvement in Equipment—At the same _ time, 
fortunately, as the demand for light, and consequently 
for electric light, has increased, there has been a steady 
increase in the capacity to meet this demand. Generat- 
ing stations have been erected or enlarged, electrical 
supply has been carried into new areas, cables have been 
laid through streets and along’ suburban roads to works 
and houses, and the incandescent lamp has developed 
to higher efficiencies and more convenient forms. The 
resources of those in charge of street lighting have been 
extended by a larger choice of materials, by more scien- 
tifically designed fittings, and more trustworthy and 
fool-proof appliances. : 

During recent years the arc lamp has been almost 
entirely superseded by the larger size of gasfilled lamp 
which is frequently installed in the original arc lantern, 
and the saving effected by this conversion from the point 
of view of maintenance is very appreciable, while the 
steadiness of the light emitted enables more satisfactory 
service to be given by the street-lighting authority. 

The development of electric lamps with obscured 
bulbs has also had its effect upon increasing the useful- 
ness of electric lamps for street-lighting service, since it 
enables the higher efficiency gasfilled lamp to be used in 
place of the vacuum lamp without in any way increasing 
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the sensation of glare. This factor is particularly impor- 
tant in the relatively short posts employed in residential 
areas where it is the custom to employ one or two low- 
powered lamps, which necessarily come within the field 
of vision of pedestrian and driver alike. 

Standardization—tThe specification of the British 
Engineering Standards Association, issued last year, 
dealing with the problem of street lighting, represented 
an attempt to fovetlne some conditions which are 
generally agreed to be conducive to good street lighting, 
and is based on the findings of the very representative 
committee whose sittings extended for a period of two 
years in its preparation. 

The specification contains suggestions for a general 
classification of streets, and also a clause intended to 
limit the detrimental influence of glare, and should go 
far to establishing at least some standardization of 
lighting practice throughout the country. 

Aisthetic Considerations—The modern trend of art 
towards chasteness of design and simplicity of outline 
is reflected in the design of many of the latest electric 
street-lighting units marketed by the foremost manu- 
facturers. In view of this, in thoroughfares where 
appearance is of first importance, the old-fashioned post, 
embodying Victorian hovel designs in cast iron and 
surmounted by a top-heavy lantern of the adapted arc- 
lamp pattern, should be rigorously avoided, and in its 
place a unit possessing an attractive modern appearance 
should be installed. The so-called pole-top unit, in 
which the globe rests in a gallery attached directly to 
the top of the pole, is a , at admirably suited to 
localities where good appearance is essential, while the 
introduction of units with rippled or diffusing-glass 
globes and handsome outline marks another stage in the 
design of modern street-iighting fittings, combining 
dignity, beauty and utility. 





Lighting Developments in Austria 


Through one of our correspondents in Austria, Dr. 
E. Bausenwein, we have received some notes on 
lighting activities in Austria, particularly in regard 
to propaganda in favour of better lighting. 

The combined campaign of all factors interested in 
lighting development (viz., electricity works, makers of 
lamps and fittings, and contractors and commercial 
organizations), for the development and improvement of 
shop lighting, successfully inaugurated last year, will be 
continued and considerably extended this year. Last 
vear this campaign dealt with approximately 21,000 
show windows in Vienna. This result, in view of the 
financial conditions in Austria, was quite satisfactory, 
so far as the large stores and bigger shops are con- 
cerned, and the campaign has led to a more or less 
faultless show-window lighting. An instinct in good 
taste, characteristic of Vienna, supplemented these tech- 
nical efforts and brought about a considerable improve- 
ment in the appearance by night of the main thorough- 
fares of this city. 

This year’s campaign will concentrate on the medium- 
sized and smaller shops. In ‘such cases show windows 
and show cases often present technical difficulties 
requiring special solutions. Propaganda will also be 
continued in order to develop still further the interior 
lighting of those consumers who have already installed 
modern show-window lighting equipment. The con- 
trast between poorly lighted shop interiors and bright 
show windows soon becomes apparent to the shop owner, 
and the case for good lighting throughout is already 
half won when once the window lighting has been 
modernized. 

A similar show-window lighting campaign was 
started in fifteen provincial cities, including such tourist 
centres as Salzburg, Innsbruck and Graz. This part of 


the campaign was specially painstaking and occupied a 
great deal of time, as a large number of lectures and 
demonstrations had to be given entirely by the small 
working committee of the 
campaign.’ 


“Vienna show-window 
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It is interesting to record that the Vienna Chamber 
of Commerce, realizing the importance of better lighting 
for the general trade of Austria, lent the campaign their 
full support. 

Apart from the activities of these campaigns, the 
Lighting Development Department of the Tungsram 
Works continued the lectures initiated in the previous 
year, and continually extending circles are being 
reached. This campaign was specially aided by the 
fact that Dr. E. Bausenwein, the manager of the Lighting 
Development Department, was present at the National 
Illumination Congress in Toronto and Saranac Inn, 
N.Y., and was, therefore, able to gather a great deal 
of information from the experience of the representatives 
of other countries. 

It ‘is hoped that the experience of other countries, 
that improved show-window lighting raises the standard 
of lighting in the whole community, will also hold good 
for show oly so that the aoe amount of energy, 
time and money which have been devoted to these first 
steps will prepare the way for more rapid developments 
in the future. The commercial value of this first cam- 
paign must, therefore, be judged from the standpoint 
that an appreciation on the part of the public of good 
lighting is already established. Consequently it is 
hoped that in the subsequent development in other fields 
of lighting, such as industrial, public or home lighting, 
the est steps will be much easier and less expensive. 

The technical schools of Austria also realize the 
importance of good lighting, and have included lectures 
on this subject in their curriculum. In this respect the 
Technical University of Vienna, where Dr. E. Bausen- 
wein is to deliver a series of lectures on illuminating 
engineering during the coming session, has taken a 
prominent part. 










A Fair of Light 


lt the World Exhibition at Barcelona lighting effects 
will be on an unprecedented scale. 


According to information furnished by Dr. N. A. 
Halbertsma, who has recently returned from a visit to 
Spain, practically every firm in Spain interested in 
lighting is now busily engaged in preparing for the 
World Exhibition at Barcelona (Spain) which will be 
opened this year. 

The exhibition itself, for which preparatory work has 
been going on for years, will be the biggest show of this 
kind ever held in Europe. Indeed it 1s predicted that 
the organizers of the Chicago World Fair planned for 
1933 will have to work hard in order to excel it. The 
Barcelona Exhibition will effectively illustrate the pro- 
pressive spirit of Spain, and especially of the industrial 
province of Cataluna, of which Barcelona is the capital. 
An entire quarter of the city has been cleared up, and a 
new park has been created on the hill of Montjuich, over- 
looking Barcelona, the sea and the charming mountains. 
Vast buildings, involving an expenditure of at least 
150,000,000 pesetas (45,000,000) have been erected. 
Some of these will have a permanent character (e.g.. 
the National Assembly Hall, with a seating capacity of 
23,000). 

After sunset the beauty of the parks and _ buildings 
will be revealed by artificial light, which will be applied 
on an unprecedented scale. There will be a luminous 
fountain of about double the size of the famous 
Buckingham Fountain in Chicago. This fountain, 
together with a series of cascades, coming down the hill 
with a height of 200 metres (600 feet) will be colour- 
lighted with 3,000kw. A ‘‘fairy garden,’’ replete 
with lighting effects, will adjoin the palace of electricity 
with fountains, columns and flowers, built of art glass 
and lighted from within. 

The avenues of the exhibition will also be lighted on 
the most modern lines by Holophane street-lighting 
units, which are also being used for modernizing thie 
Barcelona street-lighting system. The dome and the 
spires of the national palace will be floodlighted by 
projectors with a total capacity of 124 kw., and a special 
system of trough reflectors has been devised by the 
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engineers of the exhibition for flooding the facades of 

tee buildings with light. Some 3,000 kw. will be 
installed in this way. All the lighting effects of the 
exhibition are controlled by hand from individual 
<witchboards, but central control by relay will be 
installed at the entrance overlooking the whole of the 
exhibition grounds and buildings. 

The situation of the exhibition on the side of a hill 
will offer a splendid total view of the lighted buildings ; 
but visitors to the exhibition need not wait until dusk 
comes to see the marvels which can be produced by 
light. Artificial light, in its manifold applications for 
decorative effects as well as for utilitarian purposes, will 
be demonstrated in the ‘‘ Exposicién de la Luz,” a 
hghting display occupying an area of 1,800 square 
metres (20,000 square feet). 

The lamp works chiefly interested in the Spanish 
market (Comp. des Lampes, Osram and Philips), and 
the Spanish Central Stations will share equally in the 
cost of this lighting exhibition, which may be regarded 
as the inaugurating phase of a general lighting campaign 
in Spain. 

Many technical societies, both from Spain and from 
abroad, will hold their annual conventions at Barcelona 
on account of the exhibition. It is believed that the 
members of these societies, as well as millions of non- 
technical visitors, will find the lighting one of the most 
interesting features of the exhibition. 





Lighting and the Prevention of Crime 


Some time ago we referred to the value of good public 
lighting as an aid in diminishing crime and disorder. It 
is well established that few things have done more to 
diminish crimes of violence in the streets than the better 
lighting of to-day. But it is perhaps less generally 
realized that lighting has likewise an important bearing 
on burglaries. Some instructive data on this point were 
prepared some time ago by Herr Lingenfelser, who found 
that burglaries in Berlin are approximately 50 per cent. 
more numerous in winter than in summer, Le., the 
burglar is encouraged to pursue his nefarious vocation 
during the dark winter months, when daylight is least. 
A curve showing the prevalence of this form of crime 
month by month follows a course closely resembling that 
relating accidents to the period of the year. The obvious 
inference is that good artificial lighting in the streets 
would likewise have a restraining influence, and no 
doubt the practice of keeping lights on in business 
Li mises after the hours of custom would have the same 
effect. 

Interesting confirmation of this theory is afforded 
by the statement of a young burglar who was recently 
arrested in Manhattan. He naively confessed: ‘‘ We 
specialized in So-and-so’s stores because they don’t have 
night lights !’’ 





Lighting with High Power Flame Arc 
Lamps in Germany 


Readers may -recall an interesting exhibit at the 
opening meeting of the Illuminating [Engineering 
Society in November last year, the demonstration of 
the new 30. amp. Dia-Carbone long burning flame arc. 
It was mentioned that this powerful lamp yields approxi- 
mately 8,000 candle power (mean hemispherical), and 
operates at a specific consumption of about 0.21 watt 
per Hefner. The lamp thus furnishes the highest candle- 
power attained in any single street lighting unit in use 
at the present time. 

On that occasion a view was presented of the 
Augustusplatz in Leipzig, which is illuminated by 43 
such lamps mounted at a height of 66 ft. Through the 
courtesy of Messrs. Korting & Mathiesen Electrical 
Ltd. we are now presenting several further views of 
installations of these lamps in Germany. The lighting 
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Fic. 1—The Square facing the Retemenaer Tor, Berlin, 

illuminated with eight 30- amp. Dia-Carbone Are Lamps, 

furnishing an aggregate of 64,000 candle-power (mean hemi- 
spheric: al). 


of the square facing the Brandenburger Tor in Berlin 
must be an impressive piece of lighting, and the adoption 
of lamps of such high candle-power for the facade- 
lighting of stores (as illustrated in Fig. 2) must be 
unprecedented. 





Fic. 2.—Fagcade-lighting of the famous Wertheim premises in 
Berlin with 30-amp. Dia-Carbone Flame Arc Lamps. 


The introduction of this long-burning flame arc lamp 
is an interesting event at the present time, when there 
is a general tendency to adopt electric incandescent 
lamps for street lighting. Such lamps have been installed 
in Frankfurt, Gottingen, Diisseldorf and in many other 
German cities. In this country the 10 and 15 amp. types 
are already familiar, and a considerable number of them 
have been installed in Dublin and elsewhere. It will be 
interesting to watch the development of the more 
recently introduced 30 amp. type. 





Fic. 3.—Another example of Spectacular Lighting with six 
Jia-Carbone Flame Arc Lamps. 
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HROUGH the kindness of Mr. A. Turnbull, 
{i Superintendent of the N.S.W. Govern- 

ment Railways, we have received some further 
particulars, notes on a lighting installation recently 
carried out in the Great Hall of the University of 
Sydney, which is a fine example of Gothic 
architecture. For many years the lighting 
of this hall with electricity had been under 
consideration, but various factors, such as 
lack of funds, fear of destroying the 
architectural balance, difficulty in getting 
access to the ceiling for wiring, etc., com- 
bined to prevent anything being actually 
done. 

The initiative in this matter was even- 
tually taken by Mr. W. H. Myers, Chief 
Electrical Engineer to the New South 
Wales Government Railways and Tram- 
ways, who happened to be on an informal 
visit to the University, and recalled the 
time when he had sat for examinations in 
the Great Hall, which received but poor 
lighting through the heavily stained glass 
windows. 

Mr. Myers approached the Electrical 
Employers’ Association, who undertook to 
light the Great Hall without cost to the 
University. Messrs. Robert Bryce & Co. 
Ltd., the local representatives of Holophane 
L.td., presented the Holophane glassware 
used in the lighting fittings, and also 
furnished five of the ten bronze lanterns as a gift and 
the remaining five at actual cost price. 

Mr. Turnbull himself was called upon to collaboraie 
with Professor Wilkinson, who occupies the Chair of 
Architecture at the University of Sydney, and submit 
proposals for the layout of lighting points and_ the 
design of the lighting units. The Sliowinn account of 
the arrangements ultimately agreed upon may be cf 
interest. 





Fic. 2 


A view of one of the handsome Bronze Lanterns 
used in the hall. 





ILLUMINATING 


Some Notes on the Lighting of the Great Hall of the 
University of Sydney 
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The lighting units, which are ten in number, consist 
of hexagonal bronze lanterns of Gothic design in keep- 
ing with the architecture of the building. The vertical 
panels on the lanterns are backed with amber Flemish 
glass, sandblasted on one side. This latter decorative 
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Fic. 1—A view of the Great Hall of the University of Sydney, showing 


decorative lanterns at a height of 50 feet. 


feature is’ further enriched by backing the small 
openings in the battlemented canopies with garnet 
glass. 

The lanterns enclose ** Holophane *’ prismatic glass 
reflectors (type I.500), lamped with 500-watt gasfilled 
lamps. <A frosted-glass diffusing bowl is fitted below 
each reflector. Owing to the very small percentage anti- 
cipated for light leakage through the ‘* Holophane ”’ 
reflectors to the inside of the lanterns, it was necessary 
also to fit symmetrically the interiors of each lantern 
with three 40-watt vacuum lamps to illuminate the side 
panels and canopies. These auxiliary lamps also pro- 
vide light to illuminate the roof beams and ceiling of 
the hall sufficiently to relieve the depressing effect of 
a very dark roof. 

The lighting units are hung on 3-in. steel chains 
(surface bronzed) attached to contact couplings on the 
roof. The lanterns are raised to the hanging position 
and lowered to the floor level by hand-operated winches 
located out of sight near floor level, below the organ 
gallery at one end of the hall. The weight of each 
lantern, complete with suspension chain, 1s approxt- 
mately 130 lbs. 

All the attachments throughout for the pulleys, 
winches and auxiliary features generally have been 
erected on solid engineering principles, in keeping with 
the lasting character of the architectural work of the 
building. The maintenance arrangements are such 
that one man can readily and safely lower or raise the 
large fittings within a few minutes. 

Each lighting unit, or lantern, 1s wired for a separate 
circuit to the distributing board w°th individual fuses. 
Each switch, however, controls a pair of lighting units 
arranged to correspond with the ceiling bays. The 
lighting units are further arranged in two groups, 
embracing six and four lanterns respectively. Each of 
these two groups is provided with a dimming switch to 
control the intensity of illumination from zero to full 
power (approximately 4 foot-candles at floor level). 

The ceiling of the hall is divided into seven bays. 
For xsthetic reasons it was considered undesirable to 
have lighting units hung in the two end bays. This 
arrangement, of course, results in a reduced illumi- 
nation intensity on the fringe of the end bays, but 
otherwise the lighting is most evenly distributed. 
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The lamps are hung in two rows at 18 ft. 10 in. centres 
with a spacing of 23 ft. between rows. The point of 
suspension of each fitting on the ceiling is 50 ft. high, 
and the hanging height “of the lantern is 25 ft. above 
main floor level. 

In addition to the large bronze fittings in the body of 
the hall, three smaller fittings of somewhat similar 
Gothic de sign have been erected where required under 
the organ gallery at the front entrance to the hall. 

A noticeable feature of the lighting of the hall, apart 
from the excellence of the illumination itself, and one 
which appeals very strongly to the esthetic taste, 1S 
the manner in which the fittings, by day or night, so 
harmonize with the colouring and architecture of the 
roof as not to become in the slightest degree obtrusive, 
whilst serving the utilitarian purpose for which they 
were de signed. 

The wiring and mechanical arrangements for raising 
and lowering the lamp fittings—which are mounted 
50 ft. above the floor—were personally supervised by 
Mr. Evans, of Messrs. Coupland & Waddell, of Sydney. 











Sheffield Illumination Society 


A joint meeting of the Electrical Power Engineers’ 
Association (Sheffield and District Section) and_ the 
Sheffield Illumination Society was held in Sheffield on 
February 4th, when there was a good assembly of 
members to hear a lecture on ‘‘ Colour Lighting ’”’ 
delivered by Mr. R. G. Williams, of Holophane, Ltd. 
Mr. J. F. Colquhoun, Lighting Engineer to Sheffield 
Corporation and Hon. President of the Sheffield 
Illumination Society, presided. 

Mr. Williams showed how lighting was applied to the 
cinema theatre to produce the effect of entirely changed 
surroundings, and also how special lighting effects were 
obtained to provide interest for the patrons during the 
intervals. Those present were much interested to, see 
how, under altered light, the colours of wallpaper 
change d so that a totally different effect was obtained ; 
flowers seeming to spring to life, and bloom, in a 
changing background. Theatre-stage lighting was also 
discussed, Mr. Williams pointing out how the usual 
defects could. be eradicated by a special system of 
battens, 0b and spotlights. 





| 
BOOKS 21a°9""s Dew 


| MODERN ILLUMINANTS 
AND ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING 
Second Edition. 


This book deals impartially with modern systems of lighting— 
gas, oil, electricity, and acetylene—and discusses their practical 
applications. A feature is the variety of illustrations, many of 
them reproduced from photographs taken entirely by artificial 
Imht. ‘Phe new edition has been brought into conformity with the 
most modern practice, and forms a complete work of reference. 
Contents: History and tae of Methods of Illumination 

Gas Lighting—Electric Lighting—Oil, Petrol-Air Gas, and 
Acetylene Lighting—Illumination and the Eye—Colour and the 
Eye ~Measurement of Light and Illumination—Globes, Shades and 
Refle sctors, and Calculations of I]lumination—Problems in Interior 
Illumination—Outdoor Lighting—Searchlights and other Appli- 
ances for the Projection of Light—Index. 

490 pages, with 213 illustrations; 25s. net. 

“The work has been readily accepted as the standard work of 
teference.”’—The Engineer. 

‘Gaster and Dow’s excellent book.’’—The Electrician. 





ELECTRIC LIGHTING IN FACTORIES AND 
WORKSHOPS 


Explains in non-technical language the essentials of good lighting 
for industrial uses. 19 illustrations. 6d. net. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING IN THE HOME 
By Leon Gaster. 


A practical guide for householder or electrician, explaining the 
Most suitable methods of employing electric light for domestic use. 
6d. net. 


BBUPY\PY\PYPUPUPUPUPUWPUPVWPUPVPVAUUMT 


Obtainable through any Bookseller or 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LIMITED 


Parker Street, Kingsway, LONDON. 
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A Good Example of Modern Floodlighting 


In our January issue we referred to the floodlighting 
of the Carreras tobacco factory at Mornington Crescent, 
which is an excellent example of modern methods. The 
accompanying illustration gives a good idea of the 
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general effect, but of course cannot convey the effect of 
the unusual decorative scheme in colour, which is a 
feature of the frontage of this building. 


The whole of the exterior of this six-story structure 
is illuminated by batteries of G.E.C. floodlight pro- 
jectors spaced at intervals of 10 feet in the centre and 
20 feet in the wings, equipped with i,500-watt gasfilled 
lamps. These units are installed on the terrace of the 
buildings and are concealed from the view of passers-by, 
so that the white face of the building stands out in a 
most effective manner. The original design of the 
building renders it a specially good subject for flood- 
lighting, and full advantage has been taken of the 
opportunity presented. The interior lighting of this 
building also presents interesting features, to which 
reference will be made in our next issue. 


Experts testify that DAKOL 
means GOOD LIGHTING 


Professor W. M. THORNTON, O.B.E., D.Sc., 
D.Eng., M.LE.E. (Professor of Electrical En- 
gineering, Armstrong College, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne), has tested Dakol in comparison with 
various other means of artificial illumination. 
In his report, he makes, amongst others, the 
following een statement concerning 
Dakol:: “.. . It is singularly cool and 
restful, and gives illumination of the quality 
of daylight. 

The Coloured Spucten of Daylight, Dakol 
lighting, and other forms of artificial illu- 
mination, as supplied by Professor W. M. 
THORNTON, will be sent free on request. 


Dakol converts ordinary electric light to the 
guality of daylight, suppressing all harmful 
rays and all glare, and therefore positively 
preventing eyestrain and fatigue. 


Professor H. S. HOLDEN, D.Sc., F.R.S.E., Head 

of the Biology Department, Nottingham Uni- 

versity, finds Dakol ideal for microscopic work, 

enabling the microscope to be used for long 

periods without undue eyestrain. Professor 

: BAILEY, Professor of Electrical Engineering at 

Chief Sale Office: the Heriot Watt College, Edinburgh, finds fine 

39, Victoria Street | wire winding—impossible in ordinary artificial 
London, S.W. 1 lighting—can be done in Dakol. 


Dakol lighting is used in the Universities of 
Edinburgh, Glasgow and Nottingham. 


DAKOL 


asco, 


ELECTRIC DAYLIGHT FITTINGS 
with the WONDERFUL DAKOL SCREEN 


Registered Office 


and Works: 


Byron Street 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 
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A SPECTACULAR FEATURE AT THE 
EXHIBITION. 


IDEAL HOME 











A striking and ingenious feature at the Ideal Home 
Exhibition is the mammoth Mazdalux Electric Fountain, which 
occupies the centre of the main hall at Olympia. This remark- 
able fountain, which weighs, when loaded, approximately 
50 tons, has been put into operation by the British Thomson- 
Houston Co. Ltd. in the space of only a few days—in itself a 
remarkable feat. 

Illuminated fountains are familiar, but this giant fountain 
is something different from anything previously achieved in this 
country. A lower basin, measuring 30 feet across, is mounted 
on a steel supporting structure at a height of 14 feet above 
the ground level. In the centre of the pool is a tower support- 
ing an upper basin 16 feet in diameter. In this upper basin 
there are fivé banks of nozzles from which spring huge jets 
of water, the height of which is controlled and varied by 
automatic devices. At one moment water from the centre 
nozzle of the centre bank is projected to a height of nearly 
60 feet above the ground, and at the next the jet recedes to 
within a few feet of the basin. Similarly, all the other nozzles 
and sprays are controlled so that there is a continuous 
sequence of jets which rise at regular intervals to a height of 
30 feet. 


These many jets of water, varying in height, produce a fine 
cascade displayed by the vivid and rapidly changing colour 
effects, produced by means of a battery of 30 B.T.H. Flood- 
light Projectors concealed beneath the water in the upper basin. 
Ia operation there are six changes in the water effects in eight 
minutes, while twelve different colour effects are produced 
every minute. Thus no less than 72 different combined water 
and colour effects are shown in eight minutes. 

Further spectacular effects are provided by the illumination, 
in a variety of changing colours, of the water flowing over the 
weir from the upper to the lower basin. This is achieved by 
means of 120 colour-sprayed Mazda lamps concealed under the 
rim of the upper basin, in conjunction with flashing devices. 

The B.T.H. Floodlight Projectors, which are located under 
water in the upper basin, are of the submersible type, specially 
designed for the purpose, and each is equipped with a 1,000- 
watt Mazda gasfilled lamp. Six of the projectors are fitted 
with red, six with green, six with amber, six with blue, and 
six with clear glass covers. The projectors are controlled 
by means of a 36-way multi-flasher to produce an immense 
variety of changing coloured lights, which appear to dye, in 
vivid rainbow colours, both the water in the upper basin and 
the cascade produced by the jets. 

It is of interest to recall that the British Thomson-Houston 
Co., which is responsible for this spectacular feature of the 
1929 Ideal Home Exhibition, was also responsible for the whole 
of the electrical effects of one of the chief attractions at last 
year’s exhibition—‘‘ The House of the Future.’’ 


BENJAMIN BIFLECTOR 


We hereby give notice that we are no longer offering for sale 
our Lighting Fitting Catalogue No. HW114 illustrated in our recent 
catalogue, as our attention has been drawn to the fact that this 
Fitting is an inadvertent infringement of the Register Design No. 
667422 owned by the Benjamin Electric, Ltd. 

WATERTIGHT FITTINGS, LIMITED, 


Edgar Eyre, 
Managing Director. 
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A Giant Mazdalux Electric Fountain at the Ideal Home 
Exhibition. 


HEYES & CO.—WORKS SOCIAL. 

We understand that the fifth annual Works Social given 
by the Directors of Messrs. Heyes & Co. Ltd. (Wigan), on 
January roth, was a pronounced success. The evening com- 
menced with whist, after which prizes were distributed by 
Mrs. Heyes. Supper, dancing and entertainments concluded 
a pleasant evening. Owing to illness, the Governing Director 
(Mr. W. A. Heyes) was unavoidably absent, but Mrs. Heyes 
and Miss Heyes, Mr. A. V. Heyes (Director), Mr. J. W. Cart- 
wright (Works Manager), and Mr. J. C. Muir (Secretary) were 
among those who attended. 


PHILIPS PHILILITE FITTINGS. 

As recently announced, Philips Lamps 
Ltd. are introducing a comprehensive 
range of commercial and _ industrial 
fittings. Details are now available of 
some of the commercial fittings which will 
be known by the trade name of 
‘* Phililite.’”?’ The accompanying illustra- 
tion shows type ‘‘ DB,’”’ which is made in 
two sizes, suitable for 40-100 watt and 
100-200 watt lamps respectively. The 
advantages claimed for Phililite fittings 
are as follows :— 

. Ease of erection. They are sent 
ak “wired complete, and only one screw 
need be tightened to secure the bowl 
to the gallery. 

2. Very low light absorption. 
ag! glass being used. 

The chain suspension is of a new 
oe m design, both attractive in appear- 
ance and essentially practical, it being 
a matter of a few moments to remove 
or add links for the purpose of shorten- 
ing or lengthening the chain. 

The fitting illustrated is of handsome 
appearance, and is offered at a very reason- 
able price. 


Three- 
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THE PRACTICAL ELECTRICIAN’S POCKET BOOK (Odham’s Press, 
Ltd., London, 1929; pp. 506; price 2s. 6d. net, 25. 10d. 
postage paid). 

The thirty-first edition of this useful pocket-book, as 
originally conceived by the late Mr. Sidney Rentell, makes a 
welcome appearance. It contains nearly 600 pages of con- 
densed information, and still proves remarkable value for the 
low price at which it is offered. In the past the pocket- 
book has been revised periodically. On this occasion, 
however, a new edition is presented, sections being entirely 
rewritten, and in some cases extended, so as to render the 
contents entirely up to date. The same general plan has been 
pursued, however, and the same main sections, covering 
practically all applications of electricity, remain. We notice 
that the section on Photometry and Illumination (pp. 179-203) 
is under the supervision of Mr. W. Imrie ‘Smith, of the 
E.L.M.A. Lighting Service Bureau. This is followed by useful 
sections on the control of lighting circuits and electricity in 
the home. 


DISCUSSION OF THE NATIONAL ELECTRICAL SAFETY CODE (Hazd- 
book Series of the Bureau of Standards, Washington, 
U.S.A, No. 4, 19283 BP. 334:) 

This discussion is intended to accompany the fourth edition 
of the Code, and is a comprehensive production illustrating the 
thoroughness with which this work is done by the Bureau of 
Standards. It is divided into five parts, covering respectively 
the maintenance of electric-supply stations, overhead and 
underground communication lines, and electric utilization 
equipment; the operation of electrical equipment and lines, and 
radio installations. In several sections reference is made to 
illumination in the interests of safety, the requirements being 
based on the Code of Lighting in Factories, Mills and Other 
Work Places. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS AND 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 








GERMAN PUBLICATIONS ON ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING. 


We have received from Prof. Dr. Teichmiiller several 
interesting booklets, presenting papers read before the 
Illuminating Engineering Societies in Germany. One of these 
contains Prof. Teichmiiller’s address on the physiological, 
psychological and exsthetic principles underlying illumination; 
another with some recent experiments on the Ulbricht sphere. 
Prof. Teichmiiller also sends us a reprint of a description of 
the Lichttechnisches Institut in Karlsruhe, which seems to be 
admirably equipped. We have also to acknowledge the receipt, 
from the German Illuminating Engineering Society, of Dr. 
Frihling’s paper on the Natural Lighting of Interiors. We 
hope to comment on several of these interesting publications 
very shortly. The Illuminating Engineering Societies in 
Germany are certainly doing useful work in thus reprinting 
the chief papers read before them in booklet form. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE BUREAU OF 
STANDARDS, WASHINGTON, No. 69 (1928, £4. 46). 


This annual report of the work of the Bureau of Standards 
for the past year illustrates the wide scope of its activities. 
134 official publications were issued and 217 papers published 
in technical journals. In addition, the usual monthly tech- 
nical news bulletin has been circulated. Lighting and 
photometry evidently form but a small part of the total activi- 
ties of the Bureau. In addition to routine work on standards 
of candle-power, numerous special investigations are mentioned. 
These include the effects of ultra-violet light on window glass, 
the transparency of window glass to ultra-violet radiation, the 
standardization of Lovibond glasses, gas-burner design, and 
the testing of automobile headlights. Useful work on the 
acoustic properties of buildings has also been done. 
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SPECIAL INFORMATION. 


THE ILLUMINATING ENGINEER (the Journal of 
Goop LIGHTING) was founded in January, 1908, and 
has thus been in existence for twenty years. 


SINCE the year 1909, when the Illuminating Engineer- 
ing Society was founded in London, it has been the 
ofhcial organ of the Society. 


iT is the only journal in this country exclusively devoted 
to Lighting by all Illuminants. 


IT receives the assistance of contributors who are leading 
experts on illumination in this country and_ abroad. 
Foreign Notes and News will be a speciality, and 
correspondents have been appointed in all the chief cities 
of the world. 


THE Journal contains first-hand and authoritative 
information on all aspects of lighting; it has also been 
improved and extended by the inclusion of a Popular 
and Trade Section containing special articles of interest 
to contractors, gas and electric supply companies, 
Government Departments and members of the Public. 


DISCUSSIONS before the Illuminating Engineering ~ 
Society which are reproduced in this Journal are parti- 
cipated in alike by experts on illumination and users of 
light, whose co-operation is specially invited. 


Good Lighting ts of interest to everyone. The Journal 
is read by engineers, architects, medical men, factory | 
inspectors, managers of factories, educational authori- © 
ties, public lighting authorities, and large users of light 
of all kinds. 


BESIDES being issued to all members of the Illuminating 
Engineering Society, the Journal has an independent 
circulation amongst people interested in lighting in all 
parts of the world. The new and extended form of 
the Journal should result in a continual and _ rapid 
increase in circulation. 
tvery reader of THE ILLUMINATING ENGINEER, 
the Journal of GOOD LIGHTING, Zs interested in illumina- 
tion, and is a possible purchaser of lamps and lighting 
appliances. Gas and Electricity Supply Undertakings 
likewise benefit by the movement for Better Lighting, 
with which the Journal is associated, and which stimu- 
lates the demand for all illuminants. 
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GOOD LIGHTING 


The only journal in this country 
devoted to all illuminants. 


Up-to-date News on Lighting 
Installations. 


Particulars of Novelties in Lamps 
and Fittings. 


Information from Abroad. 


Keep up to date! 


Apply: 
Publication Dept., 
32, Victoria Street, 
London, S.W. 1. 


Subscription : 
10/6 per annum, 
Post free. 


JOIN 


The Illuminating Engineering 
Society. 


Monthly meetings are held, at which interesting papers 
are read, and discussions on such subjects as the ighting 
of streets, factories, schools, libraries, shops, etc., and | 
exhibits of new lamps and lighting appliances take place. 


Members receive The Illuminating Engineer, the 
official organ of the Society, free. 


The Society preserves an impartial platform for the 
discussion of all illuminants, and invites the co-operation 
both of experts on illumination and users of light; it 
includes amongst its members manufacturers, repre- | 
sentatives of gas and electric supply companies, archi- 
tects, medical men, factory inspectors, municipal officers, 
and many others interested in the use of light in the 
service of mankind. 


The Centre for Information on 
Illumination. 


For particulars apply to: 
J. STEWART DOW, Hon. Secretary, 
32, Victoria Street, LONDON, S.W. 1. 








